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TEMPERANCE, RULE OF LIFE 


SOCIAL STUDY WEEK AT VALLEYFIELD, QUEBEC 


N September 23-26 at Salaberry de Valley- 

field, Quebec, was held the twentieth an- 
nual session of ‘Les Semaines Sociales,’ Canada’s 
Social Study Week. As usual large numbers at- 
tended, including many important figures from 
both civil and religious life, a cardinal, thirteen 
archbishops and bishops, as well as several sena- 
tors, mayors and members of parliament. At the 
evening sessions the main hall was filled to over- 
flowing with more than a thousand persons. 


Subject 


Every year one topic is selected for discussion 
and analyzed in all its aspects and applications. 
Last year it was Democracy, this year temperance 
or moderation, the rule of life. 

At first sight this subject may seem somewhat 
limited, for it is usually considered only in its 
telations with the problem of drink. In the Study 
Week, however, it was treated as a general virtue, 
applicable to every human act, essential to De- 
mocracy and alone capable of saving it. 


Scope 

In his opening remarks the Study Week’s presi- 
dent, Fr. Joseph P. Archambault, S.J., made this 
point crystal clear, giving the following definition 
of temperance from St. Thomas: “By temperance 
is meant a sort of tempering, a measure imposed 
by reason on the acts and passions of man.” From 
this it follows that “thus understood, temperance 
concerns the whole man, and acts on his thoughts, 
affections, words and actions. Its aim is to keep 
him to the center of the road, to see to it that he 
avoid the extremes of excess and defect, and 
model his conduct in all things on wisdom and 
reason.” 

It is this virtue that Pius XI spoke of in Quad- 
ragesimo anno when he declared that the social 
order cannot be restored solely by reforming insti- 
tutions. There must also be a reform of morals, 
i. e., a return to the teachings of the Gospels, “to 
the spirit of Christian moderation and universal 


charity.” 


Here we glimpse the wealth and interest latent 
in this subject. To treat it in full would have re- 
quired much more than a week; the delegates had 
to be content with touching on its principal aspects 
and the most practical of its applications. 


Temperance For Individuals 


With regard to temperance in the life of the in- 
dividual two points were studied in special cours- 
es. They were the questions of saving, which is 
moderation in the use of money, and alcoholic 
temperance, which is moderation in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 


Temperance In Political Life 


With regard to political and social life the ques- 
tion was raised: is there actually any other field in 
which jealousy, injustice, and excesses flourish so 
boldly and with such dire consequences? The 
very stability of international order depends on it. 
Cure these evils in each nation, Pius XII is wont 
to repeat, if you want to establish a lasting peace. 
To labor-capital relations, to a fair redistribution 
of wealth, and to a decent existence for all, His 
Holiness has accorded a preponderant place in his 
fundamental requisites for peace. 


Liberalism’s Error 


Economic liberalism has in very truth sanc- 
tioned the worst of abuses. It has given a free 
hand to the enterprising, the ambitious and the 
rich. Make as much money as you can, even if 
you have to cut your competitors’ throats, and then 
spend it as you please! From this principle came 
that unrestrained, inhuman, totalitarian capitalism 
that is built on the wreckage of human lives, that 
concentrates in its hands all the economic and 
even political power of the nation, and makes the 
common good subservient to the interests of a 
mere handful. 


Socialism’s Error 
Not one whit less, on the other hand, does Soct- 
alism ignore reason’s wise conclusions. It rejects 
private property, which is rooted in the very na- 
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ture of man. It rejects all legitimate profit. It 
unduly sets labor against capital, and puts the 
spur to class warfare. It takes no account what- 
soever of man’s sublime purpose and reduces all 
human activity solely to the gain of material well- 
being. 

Both sides err by excess: they lack restraint 
and moderation. Such is present-day society, di- 
vided into two enemy camps, forever at war. And 
it is almost always from this economic and social 
struggle that there arise wars between nations. 


Temperance And Organized Professions 


Temperance, based on reason, is happily able to 
point out a way that alike avoids the extremes of 
both Socialism and economic liberalism. This is 
the way indicated by the Church, the way of pro- 
fessional organization, of syndicalism, of corpora- 
tism. In this plan the State keeps its role as su- 
preme co-ordinator and regulator: “it directs, 
watches, stimulates and checks” as QOuadragesimo 
anno puts it. But under its control, and thanks 
to its help, there will flourish corporative groups, 
i. e., organized professions in which employers 
and workers of the same industry, instead of 
squaring off as opponents, will work together as 
associates, the employer getting rid of any liber- 
alistic virus and no longer seeking to enrich him- 
self at his workers’ expense, the workers breaking 
their ties with Socialism and agreeing to a man- 
agement tempered by their own participation in 
the enterprise. 


Just Redistribution of Wealth 


Also treated was the just redistribution of rich- 
es. Reason and order protest against the scanda- 
lous contrast offered by modern society between a 
handful of millionaires and the distressed, suffer- 
ing masses. Cardinal Villeneuve, presiding at this 
session, declared: “Some might think it strange 
that the question of a just redistribution of wealth 
should find a place in the Social Study Week’s 
program whose subject is temperance. It seems 
to be outside its scope. However, that is not so. 
For if this redistribution of goods is to be done 
in accordance with the rules of strict justice, it 
will not necessarily by that very fact be fair, i. e., 
in conformity with that justice which fits not only 
the absolute dimensions of its arithmetic object 
but also the partitions and affinities implied by hu- 
man relationships, by the countless contingencies 
in which justice operates, and by the very persons 
to whom the goods are to be distributed. For all 
these adjustments of justice suppose in the one 
who makes them a singularly balanced judgment, 
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and self-control gained only by resolute temper- 
ance in every field open to human appetite. 

“Redistribution is no longer merely a question 
of straightforward justice, but a human question 
in which all the feelings of both interested par- 
ties and their mutual relations come into play. 
Justice is measured by property rights, but there 
are other virtues that bind the property-owner. 
Socio-economic systems that deny the right of pri- 
vate property or violate or exaggerate it are evi- 
dently unjust. But, it must be added, the just 
redistribution of riches is not an arithmetic divi- 
sion of goods according to heads, for by such a 
division neither the purpose of wealth would be 
achieved, nor would any respect be had to the 
titles by which property right is individualized, a 
right which is founded primarily on the basic right 
of men to enjoy the goods of this world. For ex- 
ample, a family has the duty of providing each 
of the children with clothes, fitted, however, to 
the size of each one. The use of the property 
tight, therefore, supposes in practice adjustments 
and due proportion. 

“Thus in the use of goods we abandon an iron- 
bound rule for a moral and human norm.” 


Temperance In Political And National Life 


Also in political life and in the life of the na- 
tion temperance asserts itself imperiously. It is 
temperance that allows all honest citizens in a 
country the enjoyment of equal rights, whatever 
be their racial origin. Color, birthplace, and for- 
tune do not confer the right to practice one’s re- 
ligion, speak one’s mother-tongue, exercise a 
trade, or live as a man endowed with a soul and 
created by God. Rulers and ruled in the exercise 
of their rights must be guided not by prejudice or 
passion, by private interests or political expedi- 
ency or by the interest peculiar to one social class, 
but solely by the common good. Without this 
tule of temperance Democracy will go bankrupt. 

Undoubtedly the exercise of this power is not 
easy. Almost impossible situations arise that de- 
mand rare talents for their solution—penetrating 
judgment, firmness and prudence. The slightest 
false step can bring on a catastrophe. Only a 
truly temperate man, well-balanced, deliberate, 
and master of himself can save his country. 

Such leaders are rare. They do exist, however. 
It is up to their fellow-countrymen to find them, 
put them into power, give them trusty assistants, 
and back them up with steady support. That is 
Democracy’s privilege. Its rulers are not imposed 
from outside. It does its own choosing and from 
among its own people. And if those elected fail 
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in their duty of promoting the common good, 
there remains the right, nay the obligation, of 
sending them home and replacing them. 


Temperance In International Life 


The subject of temperance in international life 
was one of the most interesting of the whole 
week. The lecturer, recalling the Pope’s message 
of last Christmas, enumerated and explained the 
basic conditions laid down by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff for a lasting and durable peace: “Any one who 
desires to see the star of peace rise and shine on 
society should do his share in according to the 
human person that dignity conferred in the be- 
ginning by God upon human beings . . . It is his 
duty to help spread the concept of a State based 
on a reasonable discipline and to help run it that 
way.” 

Such, sketched very rapidly, are the main lines 
of a Social Study Week that will go on record as 
one of the most practical and weighty of the 
twenty already held in Canada. To appreciate its 
full value one must read the text of the confer- 
ences, soon to be published. 


Conclusion 


His Eminence, Cardinal Villeneuve, expressed 
the feelings of all when he said at the end of his 
address: ““The Social Study Week at Valleyfield 
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has done much to bring to light the extent of the 
field of human actions in which temperance op- 
erates. The week will not have been in vain. 
Practical necessity and misunderstandings have, 
no doubt, helped narrow the meaning and object 
of this virtue. Now there will take place a sort 
of doctrinal restoration, and that in the long run 
is always followed by a restoration of life. 

“Now notice how your institution shows its 
vitality. That it is able at the present hour to 
bring forth its manifesto ‘For a Better Order,’ so 
enlightening and suggestive, with a message it 
seems to me that should be the salvation of our 
province, is due to the doctrinal precisions which 
its members have been spreading far and wide for 
a quarter of a century. Let us hope our social 
apostles understand them. Let us hope that our 
government leaders and public men become im- 
bued with them. In them they will find the only 
sure course to be steered amid the many brilliant 
schemes with which public opinion is being se- 
duced at the moment and on which the Ship of 
State is in danger of wrecking itself. 

“Carry on with your labors, members of the 
Semaines Sociales. Study its lessons, you young 
men. You will make of us that strong, balanced 
nation we ought to be, but which, alas, we are so 
far from being.” 

PETER W. NAsH, S.J. 


CAUSES AND CURE OF INFLATION 


HILE the Office of Price Administration 

seeks to hold down prices by fixing price 
ceilings on many kinds of commodities and goods, 
the economic forces that cause inflation and in- 
_ flationary prices remain largely unchecked. In- 
flation consists of an excess of purchasing tokens 
in relation to the quantity of goods available for 
purchase. The OPA has no control over inflation 
factors. It can only try to hold down prices arbi- 
trarily. It is dealing with effects and not causes. 
Its efforts are like trying to keep down steam pres- 
sure in a boiler by screwing down the pop valve 
while somebody continues to shovel coal into the 
firebox. 

Purchasing power tokens have been multiplied 
through the increase in the amount of money in 
circulation; by the expansion of bank credit, or 
“check-book” money, and by the enormous ap- 
propriations made by Congress for the purchase 
of war equipment and supplies. On the other 


hand, because of the demands of the war, goods 
available for civilian use grow scarcer. Here are 
the causes of inflation. Very little has been done 
to remove or control them. Instead, the OPA 
has been assigned the task of holding the line 
against inflation by official fiat. 

That in this country “everything except money 
gets progressively scarcer’ was the pat comment 
recently made in the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. It is certainly a fact 
that money is not getting scarcer. On July 31st 
of this year, according to the latest circulation 
statement at hand from the United States Treas- 
uty, the amount of money in circulation in the 
United States was $131.37 per capita. A year 
earlier it had been $94.42. This is the way the 
amount of money in circulation is zooming. 

The highest point reached in the amount of 
money in circulation in the inflation of the other 
World War was $52.31, on October 31, 1920. 
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That was the highest figure ever reached in per 
capita circulation up to that time. Already in this 
wat, our per capita circulation 1s about two and 
one-half times as great as the peak following the 
other war. This increase in money in circulation 
is only one part, however, of the increase in pur- 
chasing tokens, and only one of the causes of 
inflation. 

A greater factor in causing inflation 1s the in- 
crease in check-book money, or checking accounts 
in banks that represent only the pyramiding of 
deposits. Every time a bank makes a loan that 
is left on deposit for checking, it increases the 
amount of check-book money. In expanding 
times, the amount of check-book money always 
increases rapidly. The greatest factor in increas- 
ing the amount of check-book money at this time 
has been heavy governmental borrowing from the 
banks. This cause of inflation would be elimi- 
nated by balancing the Federal budget. 

A still greater factor in causing inflation 1s the 
huge appropriations Congress keeps making for 
war equipment and supplies, without’ any notice- 
able attempt to relate the size of these appropri- 
ations to the quantities of war goods that can be 
produced or what they should cost. These ex- 
cessive appropriations increase the cost of war 
goods, and indirectly the prices of everything else 
—for what the Government pays affects the prices 
of civilian goods. 

A direct hit at this greatest cause of inflation 
was made a few months ago by Senator George 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee, when he declared on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that governmental expenditures for the prose- 
cution of the war have been extravagant and 
wasteful. He suggested that a limit of 75 billion 
dollars be placed on army and navy appropriations 
for the present fiscal year, instead. of the 100-bil- 
lion-dollar total in the bills presented. Doubtless, 
the limit that he proposed would afford ample 
funds to pay big prices for all the war goods that 
can be produced. 

Whatever Congress appropriates is pretty like- 
ly to be spent. Whatever the appropriations are, 
therefore, is what the war goods will cost. Pro- 
duction depends upon manpower and materials. 
When Congress has appropriated enough money 
to procure all the manpower and materials avail- 
able, it has done all it can. More dollars will 
not increase production one iota. Appropria- 
tions in excess of possible production only cre- 
ate a spree of profiteering, increase inflation, and 
run up the total of the war debt. 
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The cost-plus and wide-margin prices the Gov- 
ernment pays for war equipment and supplies are 
the direct cause of inflationary wages in wat- 
goods, plants. As we have all seen, these inflation- 
aty wages in war-goods plants increase labor costs 
in all lines, and thus give an upward push to 
prices. Compared with reckless governmental ex- 
penditures, no other factor is a drop in the bucket 
in causing an excess of purchasing tokens over 
goods to be purchased, and consequent pressure 
for upward spiraling of prices. Here 1s the 
basic cause of the scramble for higher and higher 
money incomes. 

With the Government as the only buyer, com- 
petition, or the free play of economic forces, can- 
not determine the prices of war machines and 
munitions. Committees in Congress should care- 
fully estimate just what the Government should 
pay for the maximum production. of war goods, 
and then appropriations should be held to that 
figure. Price ceilings on war goods would be con- 
trolling inflation at its source. 

To enumerate the basic causes of inflation is 
to suggest the remedies. The 89 economists who 
recently signed a recommendation that war taxes 
be sharply increased were right. This would re- 
move a cause of inflation by reducing civilian 
spending power and bringing it more in line with 
reduced supplies of civilian goods. Purchasing 
bonds from savings has the same present effect, 
but it gives a setting for inflation when the bonds 
are spent. 

War cannot be waged without sacrifice. A large 
part of the manpower and resources of the coun- 
try cannot be devoted to war and the production 
of war equipment and supplies without cutting 
down the amount of goods available for civilian 
use. It is a fallacy that everybody’s spendable in- 
come in wartime can go up with the cost of liv- 
ing—for that would mean no material sacrifice by 
anybody. 

Under the ideal of equality of sacrifice, neither 
farmers, labor, nor business should ask for pur- 
chasing power in wartime as great as in peace- 
time. The supply of goods available for civilian 
purchase and use is reduced, and money tokens 
for spending in the hands of civilians should be 
reduced proportionately. This can be done by 
taking the excess of purchasing tokens in taxes. 

In fact, taxes should be high enough to pay 
for the war as we go. This would not increase 
the material privations of the war. Wars are 
waged with goods and equipment from current 


production and stocks. Food, guns, and muni- 
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tions cannot be borrowed from the future. A 
battle today cannot be fought with food, guns, 
and munitions produced next year or ten years 
from now. The actual material costs of war can- 
not be deferred. Borrowing does not reduce ma- 
terial privations, but only piles up money debt. 

Paying for the war by taxation as we go would 
not only bring civilian purchasing power into line 
with goods available for civilian use, but would 
obviate governmental borrowing from banks, and 
thus eliminate the consequent increase in check- 
book money as an inflation factor. Balancing the 
governmental budget is everywhere recognized as 
a major means of preventing inflation. 

The prevention of inflation requires that ci- 
vilian purchasing tokens be brought into line 


with the quantity of goods available for civilian 
purchase and use. It requires balancing of 
the governmental budget. And it requires bring- 
ing Congressional appropriations into line with 
the amount of war equipment and supplies that 


can be produced and what they should reasonably 
cost. 


Of these three fundamental means of prevent- 
ing inflation, the most important, but the one tre- 
ceiving the least attention, is adjusting Congres- 
sional appropriations to a basis of fair prices for 
what the Government buys—for reckless govern- 
mental expenditures are the cause of the great- 
est upward pressure on prices. 

L. S. HERRON 
Omaha, Nebraska 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
"V-GROUPS” 


An Example from the Steel Industry 


N the steel industry new problems must be 
met. All the men engaged in the steel in- 
dustry should elect six men to represent them on a 
common board. Since 

STEEL steel output must be 

OES ey, increased for defense 
purposes, the board 
must investigate both 
Bessemer and open- 
hearth plants and 
learn their capacity. 
- The board must find 
out how much more 
it costs to produce 
in the open-hearth 
plants, and how 
EigeNov3- many of the idle 
open-hearth plants should be put to work. 
Let the board pro-rate the orders so as to employ 

a great number of men and a great deal of plant 
now idle. When defense contracts were given out, 
Bethlehem had more contracts than Bethlehem 
could fill in six years. The whole industry bene- 
fits from V-G distribution of those contracts. 
David McDonald of the steel industry rightly 
considers such distribution typical work for a V- 
Group. The nation gets steel equipment; man- 
agement and labor work in closer co-operation; 


distribution of wages and employment is in- 
creased. 

In order to achieve those desired results will 
it be necessary for the Government to step in and 
run the steel industry after the war? No, after the 
war, during fairly normal peacetime conditions, 
that should not be necessary, for the industry 
should govern itself. 

An industry should have its own machinery for 
self-government. Let us here set down a descrip- 
tion of the set-up needed in the steel industry, so 
that it can carry on self-government. Before go- 
ing on to this description, let us say that the de- 
scription is partly based on what is actually being 
done. 

On a small scale part of the job is being done 
now, for part of the job is to distribute contracts 
to idle plants. Boards are set up in one or two 


places; by their action they show us something of 


local V-Group action. We proceed from one or 
two examples to plan for a complete V-Group in 
the steel industry. 

A V-Group must be able to place contracts in 
idle plants. 

Mr. David McDonald has described a civic or- 
ganization in Pittsburgh that actually did investi- 
gate plant capacity. This civic committee then 
went about the business of securing steel contracts 
for idle mills; employers and employees of the 
industry were represented on the committee. The 
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same plan can be made to work elsewhere. It 
will therefore be worth while to consider machin- 
ery for self-government to be set up on similar 
lines throughout the entire steel industry. 

The plan is like a pyramid. City councils 
handle city affairs, sending representatives to a 
higher board. Let us suppose that the steel in- 
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dustry is confined to four great areas: Mid-West, 
Mid-East, East, and South. Each area takes in a 
few States, including, let us say, two big steel pro- 
ducing cities (see Fig. No. 5). 

Each City Board sends delegates to a Regional 
Board. Each Regional Board sends two men (one 
for employers, one for employees) to the Nation- 
al Board. . 

Steel mills in those big cities each have their 
committees to handle employer-employee prob- 
lems. Each city has a board of its own, and each 
of the four areas its own board. There is even a 
national board (employed full time). Neverthe- 
less the committee that meets occasionally in each 
plant and the board that meets occasionally in 
each city are most important. In these local meet- 
ings wage questions should be settled, as far as 
possible. 


“Prosperity, smooth operation of our economic 
system, increased production and consumption de- 
pend largely on fair wages. 

The V-Group must be concerned locally and 
nationally with settling fair wages. How should 
the bargaining be carried on? 

It is unthinkable that employees should bear 
the handicap of bargaining separately with each 
employer. Suppose that the workers in steel 
plants A, B, C, D, and so on, are unionized. If 
the workers in each plant must bargain separate- 
ly with their employers, first A, then B, etc., they 
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find themselves without lawyers, without money, 
without the leadership and skill necessary for long 
and difficult negotiation. 

When the labor conditions in any one district 
are the same, and a contract for a decent wage 
is negotiated with one steel company, that wage 
should apply to workers in the other companies 
as well. This is the only way to make bargaining 
effective. Suppose the officials of a steel workers’ 
union are struggling to obtain fair wage contracts 
with five firms in one city, say Pittsburgh. They 
would be worn out, and out of funds before they 
had done a fraction of their work. The same 
would hold for twenty textile firms or twenty shoe 
companies in one district. 

The principle that “the favorable contract ap- 
plies to all the workers in this place” should be 
applied by the courts in one jurisdiction. The 
jurisdiction covers, let us say, a county. In that 
area a new contract has been signed by company 
A, more favorable to labor than others in that 
industry. The courts oblige other companies to 
pay the same wage in accordance with the legis- 
lation for that district. Entirely new legislation 
would be needed. 

Some problems—wages, idle plant, or what- 
ever it may be—need to be handled by a national 
board. Philip Murray urges that the whole steel 
industry, for example, should be organized with 
a board at the top, a board composed of nine 
men. 

The authority at the top is to act as a Top 
Scheduling Clerk. Each steel mill has a schedul- 
ing clerk to achieve the highest possible produc- 
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tive efficiency. This method of co-ordinating steel 
needs with steel facilities is precisely what is re- 
quired for the entire industry. 

When the war ends and peace conditions re- 
turn the self-governing machinery will be ready 
for all kinds of bargaining—for wages, hours, 
Pfices, quotas, etc. 
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Will Enough Men Co-operate? 


In both national and local groups the one main 
object is to bring capital and labor together. Con- 
flicts tend to separate them; hence every means is 
to be used for promoting their co-operation. Fre- 
quent and regular meetings for calm discussion are 
one of the best means. When representatives of 
management and labor face each other frequently 
—say once a month—across the conference table, 
confidence and willingness to co-operate are usual- 
ly established. 

Where conference matters deal with points on 
which management and labor agree (for example, 
a campaign for higher production), the basis for 
increased confidence and friendship is obvious. 
Even in the case of wage disputes, orderly arbi- 
tration can become a habit. Certain companies 
have been willing to throw open their books, 
profits and costs, to union leaders. As a result in 
one Case a printers’ union insisted on higher wages 
and the employers agreed. During depression 
. years, in this same company, wages were reduced 
by the same process. This plan, based on rise 
and fall of profits, was followed in Callahan's 
“Louisville Paint & Varnish Company” and else- 
whete. 

In San Francisco one council serves for many 


Warder’s Review 


Trivulzio Was Right 


OSSIBLY at some time in the course of one 

of Churchill’s visits to our country a mem- 
ber of the group engaged in discussing the prob- 
lems demanding the high contracting parties’ at- 
tention repeated the sage counsel addressed to 
Louis XII by his marshal, Gian Jacope Trivulzio 
(1448-1518). Replying to the monarch’s ques- 
tion, what preparations and supplies he thought 
the conquest of the Duchy of Milan would re- 
quire, the experienced soldier replied: 

Tres cose, Sire, ei bisognano preparare, danari, 
danari, e poi danati. 

Since then it has become a commonplace to 
say what war-plagued Europeans have had all 
too many opportunities to repeat, “For warfare 
three things are necessary, money, money, and 
once more money!’”’ Not infrequently the saying 
is attributed to Count Raimondo Montecuccoli 
(1608-81), a distinguished general in the service 
of Austria in the Thirty Years War. Without 
naming Trivulzio, he made use of the pithy pre- 
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industries. A successful permanent council is 
maintained in that city for negotiating contracts 
regarding wages and the like. All parties involved 
ate well satisfied with the improvements brought 
about by this arrangement. Mr. Roth and his 
aides are employed not only to assemble facts on 
production costs in San Francisco, but the facts in 
other cities as well. Negotiations are based on 
facts. Repeated success in such negotiations be- 
gets confidence. 

Mr. Roth has two friends—we will call them 
Dan and Ed—tepresenting management and labor 
respectively. Each had held this job for years. 
After a long series of arguments, with lawyers of 
the corporation, Ed sat down and was about to 
sign a new contract. He got up. 

“ld likey to: talk tox Dane smith “in“ the next 
room.” 

“Certainly.” 

In the next room he got his friend’s word that 
there were no “jokers” in the new agreement say- 
ing, “Dan, I wouldn’t trust those other fellows 
any farther than I can throw a tank, but if you 
say there aren’t any trick clauses in that contract, 


Pll sign.” (To be continued) 


JAMES MCSHANE, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


cept in his Aforismi dell’ arte bellica. Our War 
Bond drives prove the opinion to be true even 
today. 

With this difference, however: The money 
Trivulzio, Montecuccoli, and their contemporaries 
had in mind, was coined silver and gold. Gov- 
ernments of that time could, of course, and did 
on occasion have recourse to debased money. But 
such action was thought sinful and severely con- 
demned by Catholic moralists. The making of - 
paper currency remained unknown to our for- 
bears. Napoleon I, with the fate of the assign- 
ats of the Revolution in mind, eschewed this me- 
dium of exchange by returning to what was 
long known in our country as “hard money.” The 
Congress of Vienna had no monetary problem to 
contend with, although the Emperor of the French 
had, while at Moscow, used the local printing 
presses to produce Russian bank notes, just as the 
British had, two decades earlier, during the Great 
Revolution, flooded France with paper currency 
(assignats) produced in England. 

As things are today, the monetary problem will 
loom large in post-war planning. The single 
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question, whether or not the great powers should 
return to the gold standard, presents difficulties 
which cannot be easily resolved. 


The Test of Statesmanship 


AXATION in our country has developed 

very much like Topsy, unrestrained by seri- 
ous consideration of the effect taxes exercise on 
the welfare of a people. The Federal Govern- 
ment, the forty-eight individual States, and, in ad- 
dition, municipalities throughout the country, 
have tapped every possible source of taxation, not 
overlooking excise and impost as means of pub- 
lic income, until conditions approach those so 
bitterly complained of by the French people dur- 
ing the decades before the Great Revolution. 

That we cannot continue much longer so an- 
archic a policy is evident. Unfortunately, the war 
prevents legislators and students of economic and 
social affairs from granting the subject serious at- 
tention, because such study seems impractical at 
the present time. Nevertheless the legislatures 
of eight States have, in the course of this year’s 
sessions, adopted resolutions calling upon Con- 
gress to submit an amendment to the Constitution 
(it would be the twenty-second) which would 
limit the taxing power of the Federal Government 
to 25 percent on incomes, both corporate and in- 
dividual, and likewise on gifts and estates, except 
in times of war. 

All told no less than fifteen States have thus 
far petitioned Congress to submit such an amend- 
ment to the legislatures or to conventions for rati- 
fication. In no State, it is said, has the resolu- 
tion, thus far, been defeated. Moreover, pro- 
ponents of the measure are confident that a num- 
ber of legislatures will promote the proposal dur- 
ing next yeat’s sessions. 

While we doubt the wisdom of fixing once and 
for all the amount the Federal Government may 
raise from the sources referred to by taxation, we 
have long been of the opinion that our system of 
taxation must be thoroughly overhauled. Unfor- 
tunately, in discussing economic and social meas- 
ures not enough attention is paid so important a 
subject. We have, in fact, been playing with what 
has taxed the good will and ingenuity of some of 
the ablest statesmen of all times. Unless we heed 
the danger of taxation, running wild, some dema- 
gogue of a politician will one day lead the na- 
tion to accept a scheme for relieving a situation 
hardly less preposterous than that suggested to the 
French Government by John Law (1671-1729), 
the monetary theorist and financier. 
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Wasn't it a deluge of paper money, issued by 
the Bangue Générale, founded according to his 
suggestion, which brought so much grief on the 
French people at that time? Possibly there is a 
warning contained in the latter part of Paul Har- 
sin’s qualified statement: “After four years of bril- 
liant success the system encountered a lack of con- 
fidence, engendered by the over-expansion of the 
company’s (meaning the Compagnie des Indes) 
activities, the increase in the issue of paper and 
the excessive haste with which Law wished to re- 
mold the political, economic and social, structure 
of France.”’*) 


Applying a Double Standard 


ROM one and the same issue of Time and 
Tide, liberal weekly review of London, a 
reader culled these contradictory opinions regard- 
ing identical actions engaged in by two govern- 
ments: 
An Apologia for Tyranny in Russia: 


“The great works in progress are performed partly by 
the enormous and tireless enthusiasm of the willing, but 
they are not all carried out entirely by the willing. Forced 
labor is also used, and to a very considerable extent. 
There are something like twenty million persons held 
in labor camps throughout Russia today and those 
twenty million come in very handy . . . But it must al- 
ways be remembered that the task has been undertak- 
en... out of a burning zeal and a complete convic- 
tion, and that an excellent, and indeed from some points 
of view unanswerable, case can be made out even for the 
most ruthless of the enforced changes.” 


A Condemnation of Tyranny in Spain: 

“.. . 500,000 Loyalists still in jail drilling and work- 
ing for the Fascist State. That is the price of Fascist 
‘order’—slave camps for men, women and children.” 

As to our accusation that the liberal press blew 
hot and cold,*) the same issue of the liberal organ 
furnishes proof in a plea for ‘Legalization of Es- 
pionage in Great Britain after the War’: 

“Does the Government intend to open the floodgate 
of international speculation by abolishing mail censor- 
ship after the war? There is reason to fear that it 
does . . . It is possible to accept postal censorship, for 
the period for which exchange restrictions have to be 
maintained, as part of the price we have to pay for be- 
ing able to achieve reconstruction and prosperity behind 
the protective walls of exchange control.” 

Evidently censorship in the interest of finance 
and commerce is considered unobjectionable, but 
utterly reprehensible when exercised for the pro- 
tection of religion and morals! Let us add, all 
quotations are from signed articles. 
pp eels of the Social Sciences, Vol. IX, 


p. : 
2) Searchlight Turned on the Fourth Estate. 


Oct., 1948, p. 196. REpe 
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A Neglected Profession 


ee is a subject feminists appear disin- 

clined to discuss at their symposia: the 
necessity and desirability of training and licens- 
ing midwives. They may be strong for birth con- 
trol and all possible measures suggested by eugen- 
ists, but as to promoting midwifery as a desirable 
profession for women—that is unthinkable. In 
this regard they keep up the taboo of puritanical 
generations, given to avoiding references to preg- 
mancy and parturition as if they were morally 
scandalous conditions. How can then the occu- 
pation of a professional midwife appear as any- 
thing but undesirable? 


It is greatly to be hoped Mrs. Shepard Krech, 
president of the Board of Directors, the New 
York Maternity Center, has estimated correctly the 
present trend in her statement: 

“Unfortunate associations with the word ‘midwife’ 
are being stamped out of people’s minds. Expectant 
mothers are just as well off at home as in a hospital if 
they are properly cared for. The registered nurse-mid- 
wife, working closely with the doctor and consulting 
him in pregnancy cases that develop complications, can 
certainly give proper care.” 

Mrs. Krech is further of the opinion that train- 
ing registered nurses in midwifery is the best 
means of assuring men in the armed services that 
their wives will receive adequate care during preg- 
nancy. 

In former centuries, and in many countries of 
Europe in recent times, midwives held an import- 
ant position in society. Both the State and the 
Church concerned themselves with the moral and 
professional qualities of the women who devoted 
themselves to this service. Extant reports of 
visitations of villages by public or ecclesiastical 
authorities frequently refer to midwives, in one 
breath, as it were, with other public servants ex- 
amined on those occasions. Professor George 
Schreiber, in his excellent monograph on “The 
Cultural Influence of the Church Exercised in 
Behalf of Mother and Child” refers, to men- 
tion only one instance of this kind, to the record 
of the visitation, conducted at Heimbach, in the 
Diocese of Treves, in 1681, which states: no com- 
plaints had been presented against either the pas- 
tor, the sexton, the teacher or the midwife (‘‘De 
domino pastore, custode, ludimagistro et obstet- 
rice”) .1) Although this particular subject had not 
previously been intensively explored, Msgr, 
Schreiber was able to fill a number of pages of 


1) Mutter u. Kind in der Kultur der Kirche. Frei- 


burg, 1918, p. 29. 
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his book with evidence of the solicitude ecclesias- 
tical authorities bestowed on the supervision of 
midwives. They were even required, for instance, 
to be present at the visitation of a parish conduct- 
ed by the Vicar General, and they were obliged 
to render an oath in token of their intention faith- 
fully to perform the obligations of their office. 
Why should not Catholic rural parishes—either 
singly or several communities co-operating—em- 
ploy a registered nurse-midwife? Or one or more 
maternity guilds could do so. We must meet the 
evil of birth control and planned parenthood with 
weapons more substantial than denunciations. 


The Making of a Landless Rural 
Proletariat 


UR reference to the “disinherited ancestors” 

of the poor whites of the South—in the 
closing paragraph of the article on the Cistercians 
—was influenced by the recollection of the phe- 
nomenon in English history, referred to by Brooks 
Adams as “The Eviction of the Yeomen.”!) A 
chapter in the annals of the Reformation, inaug- 
urated by Henry VII, and likewise in those of 
capitalism. As Henry Adams’ critical brother 
writes: 

“The sixteenth century landlords were, as a class, 
gifted with the economic, and not with the martial in- 
stinct . . . Their strength lay in their power of absorb- 
ing the property of their weaker neighbors . . .”) 

While other factors favored the development 
which brought about pauperization of England’s 
farmers and tenants, the policies adopted by 
Henry and his creatures—such as Norfolk and 
Cromwell—are the chief causes responsible for 
splitting “the old homogeneous population of 
England into two classes, graduated according to 
their economic capacity.” “Those without the 
necessary instinct,’ Brooks Adams continues, 
“sank into agricultural day laborers, whose lot, on 
the whole, has probably been somewhat worse 
than that of ordinary slaves.”*) Their descendants 
we have with us to this day in white sharecrop- 
pers and peasants of the hillbilly type. 

So competent an authority as Professor William 
James Ashley well summarizes the result of the 
developments, sketched by us, in a few sentences 
we quote from a lecture on the “Break-up of the 
Manor”: 

1) SJR, October, p. 198. 
2) The Law of Civilization and Decay. N. Y., 1898, 


p. 245. 
3) Ibid., p. 253. 
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“The rental paid to the monasteries by the farmers 
of demesne land and the fines on renewal paid by the 
customary tenants were probably, as a rule, relatively 
low. But now came the new owners, moved by a new 
spirit of gain. They enhanced rents, converted in many 
places arable land into pasture, and tried to bully cus- 
tomary tenants to accept leases for lives or periods of 
years.’’*) 

While the author of this statement warns, the 
extent of these changes must not be exaggerated, 
he nevetheless closes with the acknowledgment: 
“Still the beginning had been made of the new 
system of capitalist farming, and many of the 
peasant cultivators had disappeared from the 
land.” 


How astonishing, in the light of traditional 
prejudices, the English scholar’s further remark 
must appear to some, that 


“the country where today [i. e. the first decade of 
the present century} peasant proprietorship is most unt- 
versal is perhaps Bavaria. There the counter-Reforma- 
tion was triumphant, and the Church retained its estates. 
And this contributed in the long run to the extension of 
peasant properties . . .”5) 


And here we rest our case for the present. 


Contemporary Opinion 


OCIAL Security experts in all ages seem to as- 

sume that material well-being and plenty all 
round will make man happy and good; in fact 
that now, what with the advance of science and 
all that, we are on the edge of the millenium. It 
is much easier to think and to talk like that than to 
face the consequences of original sin, and to wage 
the unceasing warfare for the peace of God in the 
soul which starts again with every new life, every 
baby born. By all means we must remedy the 
ill distribution of the earth’s riches: the voice of 
the Church proclaiming this has never been 
clearer than on the lips of Pius XII. But let us 
not forget two texts from the Bible, one from the 
Old and one from the New Testament. ‘The be- 
loved grew fat and wicked, he grew fat and thick 
and gross. He forsook God Who made him’: 
thus did Moses reproach the chosen people of old. 
And: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
justice and all the things you need shall be added 
to you.” Thus spake the Son of God. 


Catholic Times 
Trinidad 


4) The Economic Organization of England. London, 
USHA, jo, Gtle 


5) Ibid., p. 121. 
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Economic liberalism legalized the worst abuses 
in social life. Everything is permitted to an en- 
terprising, audacious and rich man. He can make 
as much money as possible, even to the detriment 
of his fellowmen, and he can spend it as he 
wishes. 

From economic liberalism springs immoder- 
ate, inhuman, totalitarian capitalism, which rises 
upon the mass of sacrificed lives, which concen- 
trates all economic and even political power of 
the nation in the hands of a few and which sub- 
jugates the common good to the interests of a 
handful of men. 


JosepH P. ARCHAMBAULT, S.J.*) 


It is characteristic of Southerners in the plan- 
tation tradition that they disesteem Negroes in the 
mass while esteeming them individually, whereas 
the rest of the world is inclined to dislike them 
individually while tending to champion their cause 
in the mass... 

Many of the lowliest are not without likable 
and admirable traits; but most of them have yet 
to show, indeed yet to begin to suggest, that they 
can be taken into full fellowship of any sort in a 
democratic civilized order. Their cousins in Af- 
rica demonstrate a wonderful capacity to remain 
primitive—to perpetuate the crudest of human be- 
liefs and practices. If most of these cousins in 
America had an effective suffrage, they could not 
use it with intelligence or to good effect. Such 
great disaster might not come as did come in the 
tragic period of “Reconstruction,” but the white 
community will not assume the risk, and no one 
of knowledge and calm reason advocates it. 


ULricH B. PHILIPS 
Historical Civilization of the South?) 


The main social phenomenon in the nine- 
teenth century has been the schism, the rift be- 
tween the proletariat and the civil community, 
which was prepared in actual fact by the eco- 
nomic regime of bourgeois or individualistic capi- 
talism and set up by Marxism into a dogma of 
messianic revolution. This schism is now over- 
come; everywhere in the world the working class 
appears, morally as well as materially, as consti- 
tuting the bedrock of national life: which means 
that Marxism has been overstepped at the very 
time when labor is reaching its historical coming- 
of-age. 


1) From opening address at Semaine Sociale, con- 
ducted at Valleyfield, Que. 


2) Agricultural History, Vol. 12, No. 2. 
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And if it is true that the schism of which I just 
spoke was but the culminating point of century- 
old sufferings and conflicts due to the servile con- 
dition of human labor, we must conclude that the 
reintegration of the working class together with 
its social advent signify that the process of eman- 
cipation of labor from servitude is entering a last 
phase. Such a statement takes on its full signifi- 
cance when we recall that, according to Thomas 
Aquinas, servitude in its various forms is for hu- 
man nature an affliction which must be consid- 
ered a sequel or vestige of original sin. The day 
when human labor is freed as far as is possible 
here below, from any state of servitude, this day 
will be, therefore, with regard to the temporal 
order, a rejuvenation of the world and the very 
beginning of a new temporal era. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
Contemporary Jewish Record*) 


Recently I was asked to write a short history 
of the United States for use in English schools 
under the new rule making its study compulsory. 
What was the situation? The British Govern- 
ment would take 50% of my royalties before they 
are transmitted to me in pounds at a discount of 
about 25% in dollars. When the balance got 
here the Federal Government would take 62% 
more in taxes. I am working mostly to leave 
money to my family, and the inheritance tax 
would be over 30% more. So I did not write 
the book; the British Government got nothing. I 
got nothing; the English school children did not 
get the text I would like to have done; and the 
Federal Government gets nothing. My heirs will 
get nothing. That is a personal commentary on 
national wealth and national income as fixed 
amounts to be “‘re-distributed.” 

Capital is being confiscated, or taxed (words 
again), from us not only in the inheritance tax 
but also by income tax, and, now, by the new idea 
of ceilings of $25,000 on salaries, which the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt (and the Commu- 
nists who put it in their platform of 1928), want 
on al/ incomes. If that limit, why not $5000 or 
$2500? The lantern has been lit in the belfry. 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
Murdering Progress in its Cradle”) 


1) World Control: Its Meaning for the Future, Aug., 
1943, p. 344. 

2) From a letter, sent to every Member of Congress 
by the noted historian, author of “The Hpic of 
America.” 
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Fragments 


] NCLE AB, whose sayings emanate from the 
N. Y. State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Economics, suggests that “three good rations for 


‘most people are inspiration, prepa-ration, and co- 


operation.” 


Among other apophthegms scattered through 
Albert Guérard’s volume, “Napolen III An In- 
terpretation,”’ is this one: “Homo economicus is 
not quixotic.”—Correct; but neither is he teligi- 
ous or idealistic. 


To a distinguished woman of the nineteenth 
century, Madame Swetchine, occurred the 
thought: “When we see the shameful fortunes 
amassed in all quarters of the globe, are we not 
impelled to exclaim that Judas’s thirty pieces of 
silver have fructified across the centuries ?”’ 


Writing on a book by a scholar of the Victorian 
era, Donald Attwater remarks, in the Dublin Re- 
view, the author, C. E. Vaughan, “moves in his 
field, from Hobbes to Hume, from Burke to Maz- 
zint, as easily, as competently, as challengingly as 
any of our contemporaries who have checked their 
studies by personal examination of the visceral 
reactions of the Yugoslavs.” 


Correcting a nonsensical statement by column- 
ist George E. Sokolsky, an editorial writer in the 
Commonweal speaks of “the enlightened social 
policy of Bismarck, continued by William II.” 
But was the state socialistic policy referred to 
really so enlightened? It was opposed by some 
of the foremost Catholic sociologists of the time, 
among them the philosopher and statesman, von 
Hertling, as well as by the founder and leader 
of the Catholic Social School of Austria, Vogel- 
sang. 


To a naturalist’s statement: ‘““The cricket may be 
in process of extermination by the common cock- 
roach,” a writer in the Irish Rosary adds the caus- 
tic remark: “The supplanting of nice, sit-by-the- 
fire crickets by nasty gluttonous cockroaches 1s al- 
legorical of the state of the world in our time.” 


The distinguished historian, Leopold v. Ranke, 
thought, “Not in the course of time do things 
constitute themselves anew; everything emanates 
from the urgency of great crises.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Basis for Essential Unity 


OREMOST among the causes of modern 
world crises is national economic aggressive- 
ness and egoism, or, as Pope Pius XII terms it, 
“collective selfishness.” Nations as well as indi- 
dividuals have failed to recognize the principle 
that every possession carries with it a social re- 
sponsibility. An essential requisite, to save the 
world from the ruin into which collective selfish- 
ness and amoral liberalism have plunged man- 
kind, is the infusion into the social economic ord- 
er of Christian social justice and social charity. 
This involves co-operative effort for the further- 
ance of the higher common good of all the mem- 
bers of society as well as of all social groups. 
In a Christian New World Order, social jus- 
tice and social charity demand that the social ac- 
tivities of man be organically and hierarchically 


Relocation Centers 


Pioneering Exiles 


PPARENTLY the treatment of those Ja- 

panese residents in our country interned at 
Manzanar, California, leaves little to be wished 
for, considering all circumstances. 

The paper published at this Relocation Center, 
the Manzanar Free Press, recently produced a 
Pictorial Edition, rich in information on the life 
and the activities of the people who constitute 
that strange community. In its pages Mr. Ralph 
P. Merritt, Project Director, pays them the com- 
pliment: 

“The triumph of Manzanar is not in the things that 
have been created, it is in the spirit of the people who 
have been tested by the winds of winter, by the heat of 
summer, by the loss of old homes and by the uncertain- 
ties of the future. The people who have met these tests 
and have conquered them are those who no longer have 
fear or uncertainty. They can always win any fight 
against adversity and uncertainty.” 

Mr. Merritt further contends that Manzanar has 
been a testing ground which has tried the hearts 
and minds of all its peoples. While some have 
not stood the test, there are those who have met 
it, “who have won the fight to make a happy home 
here, and are now ready to go on to permanent 
homes, into their full place in the American way 
of living.” But the most remarkable compliment 
is paid the inhabitants of the community, organ- 


Procedure 


Action 


organized. “The public institutions of nations 
must be such as to make the whole of human so- 
ciety conform to the common good, i. e., to the 
standard of social justice.”” In no other way can 
the economic system of the world be restored to 
sanity and right order, or made to function har- 
moniously for the higher social, cultural and spir- 
itual welfare of mankind. The unity that is es- 
sential for a true world order cannot be built up 
on class, national or racial warfare. Neither can 
it be the outcome of the dominance of mere bio- 
logical or material forces. To minimize these ag- 
gravating clashes, the earnest cultivation of a 
spirit of co-operation is essential. Social charity 
must ever be the vitalizing force pervading such a 


social order. Mscr. DonNALD A. MACLEAN 
The Christian Basis for a New 
World Order!) 


ized in March, 1942, in the following statement: 

“When Manzanar is again a desert, it will be said that 
here people of Japanese ancestry proved their pioneer- 
ing spirit and from here many thousands went out to 
join other pioneering people to build better homes and 
a stronger America.’ 

At present Manzanar harbors 8500 people, 
young and old, most of whom came from South- 
ern California. . 

Two of the numerous reports, having to do 
with special features of Manzanar, will be of par- 
ticular interest to our readers. There are, for in- 
stance, the Manzanar Co-operative Enterprises, 
which are said to have been developed into “‘a suc- 
cessful part of the Center's life.” The purpose 
of this organization is “to supply members with 
goods and services of high quality at minimum 
cost and the established methods of working to- 
gether, whereby people can solve their economic 
and social problems.” The Co-op is said to have 
“knit the life of the residents more closely to- 
gether.” . 

Co-operative Enterprises took over the canteen 
when the Army Post Exchange withdrew. Ap- 
parently the undertaking was at first supervised 
by Dr. William Bruce and his associate, Lee C. 
Poole. But in September, 1942, it was formally 


1) The American Journal of Economics and Soci- 
ology, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 421-22. 
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turned over to the residents as an incorporated 
co-operative. It now has ‘7145 paid members 
and is governed by a general congress and a board 
of directors. The management of the enterprise 
is entrusted to four persons selected by the board: 
a general manager, an assistant manager, a treasu- 
rer, and a comptroller.” According to the account 
published in the Manzanar Free Press, Co-opera- 
tive Enterprises are divided into fourteen depart- 
ments, in addition to the administrative staff. 
The Church was on the ground from the very 
first day, represented by a priest and two Mary- 
knoll Sisters. The first Mass was said at Manza- 
nat on March 29, 1942. Since that time services 


Rural Problems 


The Farmers and the War 


EPLACING the customary annual conven- 

tion, an enlarged executive session of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference was con- 
ducted in Milwaukee on October 9-13. Unusual 
problems confronted the rural leaders, problems 
having to do with the very practical objective of 
feeding the nation and its allies in time of war. 

Certain of these problems were called to the 
attention of the delegates by the Conference’s 
president, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo. For instance, His Excellency vigorously 
opposed the suggested drafting of farm fathers. 
“Fathers of farm families,’ he declared, ‘“‘must 
not be drafted because they are needed to plan, 
guide, supervise and co-ordinate the first defense 
industry of the land.” The president further 
noted that the farmer must not be restricted in 
the use of transportation facilities and equipment 
if he is to reach the production goals set for him. 
Moreover, the farmer should receive a fair return 
for his labor. 

Bishop Muench likewise voiced the Confer- 
ence’s concern for the period of reconstruction 
to follow the war. In particular he suggested 
land settlement for demobilized industrial work- 
ers and soldiers after the war. The president in- 
sisted, however, that “farming is an art and only 
farmers of skill and experience can achieve the 
results the nation requires.” 

Sunday was given over to “education day,” a 
series of conferences at which plans for the or- 
ganization’s summet sessions were revised. It 
was decided to extend the rural schools, as they 
ate called, from Mexico to Canada. At a busi- 
ness meeting the executive secretary, Rt. Rev. 
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have been held regularly, and the results of cate- 
chism classes have been most satisfying. The fol- 
lowing religious organizations exist in this Catho- 
lic Mission, appropriately dedicated to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, the Apostle of Japan: the Young Peo- 
ple’s Study Club, a Senior and Junior Sodality, and 
a Holy Name Society. Last April, Most Rev. 
Philip G. Scher, of Monterey-Fresno, confirmed 
a large class of adults and children in the Cen- 
ter’s chapel. 

The Frs. Hugh Lavery and Leo Steinback are 
the resident priests; they are assisted by the Srs. 
M. Bernadette and M. Suzanna, both of them na- 
tives of Japan. 


Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, reported a fifty percent in- 
crease in membership in the past year. 

Out of the ordinary was the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the three major farm organizations 
of the country: the Farmers’ Union, the American 
Farm Bureau, and the National Grange. Their 
joint participation in the meeting is unusual for 
the fact that the three groups do not see “eye to 
eye’ on many important matters of policy. 

The Rural Life Conference, now twenty years 
old, will carry on under the presidency of Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peorta, III. 


Farm Implement Shortage 


ACK of machines and implements used in 

farming, together with a shortage of parts 
wanted for repairs, may cause a shortage of food 
in 1944, particularly grain, and in consequence of 
hogs and cattle. In some sections of the country 
farmers complain it will be impossible to produce 
the needed crops next year, should this condition 
persist. 

In several counties in the State of Ohio the 
problem has been attacked the self-help way. 
According to the Consumers Guide, the County 
Agent, in Clinton county, made a “machine map” 
listing every tractor, truck, harrow, plow, and 
combine. Negotiations completed through the 
Agent’s office arranged for use of the machines in 
accordance with a schedule which determined 
where they were most needed. 

In Preble County the Agent and a group of local 
implement dealers decided there was a consider- 
able amount of farm machinery which would re- 
main unused by its owners, while other farmers in 
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the county needed the equipment. A county con- 
signment sale was organized and farmers were 
asked to send in any farm tools which they would 
not need this year. Sale day brought 142 pieces 
of equipment from 59 farmers. The collection 
included almost everything from a thresher to 
wheelbarrows. Auctioneers disposed of all usa- 
ble tools at a total sales price of $1,547.50. Junk 
dealers bid in a few pieces which were beyond 
repair. 

Summit County, Ohio, is setting up a series of 


The Youth Movement 


Aiding Deserving Young Men 


| [ape societies appear from time to time, 
designed to meet a specific need or purpose. 
In the Catholic realm these groups frequently are 
established with some charitable objective in 
view. 

An almost classic example is the Antigonish 
Diocesan Society which recently conducted its an- 
nual meeting in Port Hawkesbury. This organiza- 
tion aids seminarians in a manner quite out of the 
ordinary: by lending them the funds necessary to 
complete their education for the priesthood, and 
without which they would be compelled to with- 
draw from the seminary. 

Within the past year assistance was provided to 
13 young men studying in four Canadian semi- 
naries. They were granted $3376.30. A cam- 
paign for funds undertaken by the society in the 
course of the year yielded $11,140.13, bringing 
to $18,181 returns for the two-year period. Op- 
erating and collection expenses for the campaign 
amounted to the small sum of $562. 

Because of the substantial increase in the 


Credit Unions 


Forward-Looking Credit Unionist 


N extended account of the First National 

Credit Union Conference, published in the 
Canadian Co-operator, closes with the assurance 
that the event “was in every respect a great suc- 
cess. The addresses on various phases of credit 
unionism were of a high order, and of much in- 
formational and educational value.” 

However, it was decided not to establish a per- 
manent national organization at the present time. 
Gordon Smith, President of the Ontario Credit 
Union League and Canadian representative of the 
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farm machinery trading posts, where tools can be 
left to be swapped for some needed piece of 
equipment. / 

Howevet commendable efforts of this kind at 
self-help and mutual help are, they cannot solve 
the problem. Ways and means must be found to 
supply the farmer at least with parts of standard 
farm equipment, in order that he may be able to 
keep his iron helpmates in repair. The food 
shortage, which the coming winter may have in 
store for us, should underscore this demand. 


monies at the society’s disposal it was suggested 
that the group “widen the scope of its activity so 
that it could similarly make loans to deserving 
young men interested in other fields than the 
priesthood.” Accordingly, it was agreed that 
some expansion along these iines should be un- 
dertaken and assistance provided for deserving 
young men, duly recommended, in obtaining a 
higher education. It was pointed out that in cer- 
tain rural areas vocations to the priesthood were 
being lost because boys cannot obtain the required 
preliminary education due to the prevailing short- 
age of teachers and the fact that the boys’ par- 
ents cannot afford to send them to boarding 
schools. A priest, Fr. James Boyle, is president 
of the society. 

A similar educational assistance plan has been 
developed by a number of State Granges in our 
own country. The plan has much to recommend 
it and might profitably be investigated by existing 
organizations of Catholic men and women, to aid 
young men and young women to obtain an educa- 
tion merited by their talents and abilities. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, said that while 
suggestions had been made to organize in Ca- 
nada a national federation of credit unions, he 
was of the opinion the movement was not yet 
ready for such a foundation. It would be neces- 
sary first to learn a great deal more of each other. 

However, Professor A. B. MacDonald, Manag- 
ing Director of the Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League, moved the appointment of a national con- 
sultative committee, with a representative thereon 
from every province in Canada. This resolution 
was adopted, and it was arranged that the repre- 
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sentatives present from each province should 
nominate a member of the committee. While it 
was suggested the committee, when appointed, 
should be regarded as provisional, and that the 
respective provincial credit union leagues should 
be requested to nominate the permanent commit- 
tee, the various provincial groups met and organ- 
ized. It was decided this group should be known 
as The Credit Union National Committee. Three 
officers were chosen, a president, vice-president, 
and secretary, and they form the executive com- 
mittee. 

The writer of the article in the Canadian Co- 
Operator pays a compliment to the chairman of 
the Conference and the French Canadians, who 
made use of two languages. He states that Fr. 
A. Couture, of St. Boniface, Manitoba, “ably dis- 
charged his duties which, owing to the bilingual 
character of the discussions, were more difficult 
than usual. The chairman was facile in the use 
of the English as well as the French language. 
We were, indeed, much struck by the ability of 
French Canadian co-operators to use fluently the 
English as well as the French language. After 
speaking in French some of them, in excellent 
English, would give the substance of the remarks 
they had made.” 

There is a lesson in this for some “Americans” 
who glory in the knowledge of but one language 
and hinder, therefore, co-operation among the 


Mutual Aid 


An Enviable Record 


HRISTIAN benevolence, so greatly relied on 
by the immigrants in our country throughout 
the last century, has survived until our own day in 
a variety of ways. The early settlers were particu- 
larly interested in societies that would help them 
in time of sickness, and their families in time of 
death. Hence, sick and burial societies sprang 
up all over the land. Not only have they endured, 
but in more recent years many associations of this 
kind have been founded. 
At first glance it may seem unusual that a police 
department should conduct such an association, 
for the reason that so many insurance companies 
cater to this human need. And yet policemen’s 
relief associations dot the country. Such a group 
is the Police Relief and Benefit Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., established in the middle 
twenties. 
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various national groups of our country, so neces- 
sary at a time of political and social travail, such 
as We are now experiencing. 


Despite the abbreviated nature of the majority 
of the conventions conducted this year by the af- 
filiated State sections of the Central Verein, sev- 
eral found time for the sponsorship of credit 
union sessions at these State-wide meetings. 

Worthy of special notice was the conference 
held in the course of the Missouri Branch assem- 
bly in St. Louis. The better part of one morn- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of such problems 
as Regulation W, investments, building and loan 
relations, the decreased call for loans, declining 
dividends, surplus funds, increased earning power 
of members, dwindling stocks of consumer goods 
—all subjects arising out of wartime conditions. 

The meeting was presided over by experienced credit 
union leader Mr. Philip W. Kleba. Addresses were 
presented by Fr. Bernard A. Timpe, Mr. Ben L. Bar- 
horst, credit union consultant of the Central Bureau, and 


Mr. Lawrence Schneider, secretary of the Missouri 
Credit Union Conference. 


At the Elmira convention of the New York Branch 
the credit union meeting was occupied chiefly by a con- 
sideration of means whereby to affiliate parish credit 
unions with the Central Verein. Special consideration 
was granted the subject of parish credit union con- 
ferences. It was suggested that in communities where 
two or more parish credit unions are functioning, they 
combine to organize a conference. 


The treasurer, Gregory J. Vogt, has made pub- 
lic some interesting figures concerning the organ- . 
ization’s progress from March 11, 1927, to March 
Ist of the present year. In that period sick bene- 
fits to the extent of $19,073.50 were paid out in 
addition to $12,600 in satisfaction of 42 death 
claims. 

Dues are 50 cents a month, entitling a member 
to a sick benefit payment of $3 per week up to 
90 days a year. The death benefit allotment is 
$300. Upon retirement no further dues are re- 
quired, and thereafter only the death benefit is 
paid. Expenses are kept to a minimum; the 
salary paid the secretary and treasurer in the six- 
teen-year period amounts to only $1475. Assets 
of $11,090.39 are reported, in addition to “froz- 
en assets” of $2419.43. The association has pur- 
chased $1147 worth of war savings bonds. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


aye monks of Mount St. Bernard Monastery, 
Charnwood Forest, having increased milk pro- 
duction on their farm by 85 percent, have received 
a diploma, signed by Great Britain's Minister of 
Agriculture, recording the fact and expressing ap- 
preciation of the monks’ loyal work for the coun- 
try in time of need. 


The monastery is self-supporting and has been that 
for many years. 


WA good last the Catholic Seamen’s Institute 
of Brooklyn is now housed in a structure 
worthy of the noble purpose to which the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea is dedicated: to provide for the 
members of the Merchant Marine all over the 
world. The building, erected and furnished at a 
cost of approximately $250,000, was blessed on 
October 3rd by Most Reverend Thomas E. Mol- 
loy, Bishop of Brooklyn. Fr. Wm. P. Farrell, Port 
Chaplain, is the Institute’s director. 

In addition to the chapel, there is every possible fa- 
cility to make the men of the sea feel at home and to 


grant them opportunity for recreation, etc. There is also 
a library and a small museum. 

The Rudder Club, an association of men prominent 
in the shipping and kindred industries on the Brooklyn 
waterfront, assisted in raising the funds necessary to de- 
fray the cost of the building, the first of so imposing 
a kind in the United States. 


7 Pee in All Things was the subject 

of this year’s Social Week of Canada, con- 
ducted at Salaberry de Valleyfield September 23- 
26. After the opening address, delivered by Rev. 
Fr. Archambault, S.J., president of the Social 
Week, on the evening of September 23rd, the 
» mayor of the city, the Bishop of Salaberry de Val- 
leyfield, and Archbishop Charbonneau, of Mon- 
treal, addressed the assembly. The outstanding re- 
ligious event of the week was the high Mass on 
Sunday, September 26th, on which occasion Msgr. 
Wilfrid Lebon, superior of the College de Sainte- 
Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, preached the sermon on 
Temperance and Holiness. 

As the title of the program, “La Tempérance, régle 
de vie,” indicates, it is not merely temperance in regard 
to the use of intoxicating liquors was discussed in the 
course of this Week, but an attitude of reasonableness 
in all things, particularly those which have to do with 
the social and economic problems of the present. Out- 
standing in this regard was the open meeting, conducted 
on Saturday afternoon, September 25th, which discussed 
the office of the professional, or occupational associa- 
tions as “Agents of Peace Between Capital and Labor.” 
The speakers were Mr. Edouard Quevillon, recording 
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secretary of the Catholic Syndicates at Valleyfield, Mr. 
alphonse Bégin, recording secretary of the Central 
Council of the National Catholic Syndicates of Montreal, 
and others. On the evening of the same day the speak- 
ers discussed “A Just Repartition of Wealth.” 


Disks the war the Catholic Social Guild, of 
England, continues to add to its membership, 
which now stands at 3510, an increase of 282 
since last year, according to the report submit- 
ted at the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Guild, conducted at Birmingham on August Ist. 
The vast majority of members are individuals. All 
told 132 corporate affiliations of study clubs and 
Catholic societies are part of the membership. 

Sale of publications has been well sustained during 
the year. The one on “A Catholic View of the Bev- 
eridge Report” tops the list with 7993 copies. As far 
as the officers of the Guild were able to ascertain, 244 
study clubs were at work during the last twelve-month 
period, in spite of factors opposed to the efforts the 
clubs are engaged in. Study courses for secondary 
schools brought 222 candidates from 21 schools, mant- 
festing keen interest and producing a number of papers 
of high merit, it is said. 


Personalia 


PPOINTMENT of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. 
Haas as Bishop of Grand Rapids, Mich., by 
the Holy Father has been announced by the Apo- 
stolic Delegate, Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani. The 
well known economist and sociologist has become 
one of the leading authorities on labor problems 
in our country. He has served for many years as 
dean of the School of Social Science at the Catho- 
lic University of America, and since May of this 
year has been chairman of President Roosevelt’s 
Fair Employment Practices Committee, a position 
he resigned upon his appointment as Bishop. 
Born in Racine, Wis., on March 18, 1889, Bishop- 
elect Haas studied for the priesthood at St. Francis Semi- 
nary, St. Francis, Wis., and was ordained on June 13, 
1913, after which he attended Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the Catholic University of America. Among 
the positions he has held are instructor at the Catholic 
University, St. Francis Seminary and Marquette Uni- 
versity, director of the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service, rector of St. Francis Seminary (1935-37), 


and dean of the Catholic University School of Social 
Science. 


GEE of the leading promoters of co-operation 
in Nova Scotia, Fr. J. J. Tompkins, Ph.D., has 
been appointed to the board of a school for the 
promotion of co-operation internationally, 
The school will train students for post-war leader- 


ship in the co-operative movement at home and abroad. 
The first session began on October 18th. 
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Changing Composition of the Unemployed 


a) ING to the war, unemployment declined 
to 1,000,000 in August, 1943, from 8,800,- 
000 in April, 1940, almost 90 percent. Composi- 
tion of the unemployed group changed almost 
completely. Long-time unemployed and persons 
on work relief have disappeared. The bulk of the 
unemployed are those changing jobs or tempo- 
rarily ill. 
In August, 1943, one-third of all unemployed per- 


sons in the United States were temporarily ill; the oth- 
ers were actively seeking work. 


Manpower Allocation 


‘Ob the West Coast, it was reported early in 

October, the first large scale experiment will 
be made with manpower allocation. Every man 
hired in this area will be channeled through the 
United States Employment Service, which in turn 
will be advised by a five-man board as to which 
firms are to have priority over the workers. 


It is intended to be a voluntary national service act 
On a miniature scale, and its accomplishments will de- 
termine to a large degree whether an attempt should be 
made to extend the innovation to many other communi- 
ties throughout the country. 


Wartime Employment of Women 


ie June, 1943, three out of ten wage earners in 

manufacturing industries were women. They 
make up four-fifths of the recruits added since 
the spring of 1942. The number of male work- 
ers has decreased since October, 1942. 

Before the war 85 percent of women wage earners 
were employed in nondurable-goods industries. By 
June, 1943, 58 percent of women employees were in 
the nondurable groups and 42 percent in durable-goods 
production. Nearly two million were helping to turn 
out planes and implements of war. They formed 20 
percent of employees in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
locomotive group. 


Health Promotion 


OMPULSORY blood tests for all applicants 

intending to join the American Federation of 
Labor in California have been recommended by 
the Executive Board of the State Federation of 
Labor. The Board further resolved to acquaint 
each union with the free blood test services avail- 
able through local health departments and to se- 
cure the co-operation of public health facilities 
and the California Social Hygiene Association in 
conducting a thorough educational program 
among the AFL membership. 


The Board pointed out that results of the tests would 
be a matter of strictest confidence between the examin- 
ing physician and the applicant, and under no circum- 
stances would the results be revealed to the union or to 
the employer, nor would they have any bearing on the 
applicant’s admission into the union. 


Artificial Breeding 
| DEN for dairy cattle breeding improvement 


through artificial insemination, inviting co- 
operation of the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture with its extension and research facilities 
for dairy cattle breeding, have been unanimously 
approved by the members of the New York Arti- 
ficial Breeders’ Co-operative. 

To make possible this proposed study of the future 
development of artificial breeding, as suggested by the 
co-operative’s executive committee, the association has 
offered the full co-operation of its dairymen members 
who are now carrying on artificial breeding. They are 
ready to submit the stable of bulls and their dairy herds 
to the program in education and research to be worked 
out with the College. 


Pensioning of State Employees 


| ee ee legislation affecting State em- 

ployees was passed by the 1943 legislatures of 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin in the estab- 
lishment of retirement funds. About 30,000 full- 
time employees of these three States are affected 
by these measures. The legislative purpose of the 
acts is set forth in the Wisconsin statute as 
follows: 

. it is in the public interest for this State to es- 

tablish a retirement system for State employees . . 
which by its provisions will stabilize State employment, 
reduce excessive personnel turnover, and offer suitable 
attraction to high grade men and women to enter State 
service and make such service a life career.” 


Mechanization of the Farm 


aes the purpose of saving labor and additional 
bushels of grain that are likely to be thrown 
out in the straw, farmers will find a correctly ad- 
justed combine the best machine for harvesting, 
says Prof. Bert A. Jennings, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. Use of a combine is 
said by him to save one-fourth to one-third of 
the labor required by the older system of first cut- 
ting the grain with a binder, and then threshing 
it with another machine. 


However, the combine must be correctly adjusted to 
separate all the grain from the straw. If properly op- 
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erated, a-combine, according to Prof. Jennings, can save 
enough additional grain above the thresher method, to 
pay for the cost of combining the crop. Usual causes 
of lost grain in combine operation are too-fast tractor 
speed, over-threshing of the straw, and too-careful clean- 
ing of the grain. 


Increase of Urban Population 


Dee a loss of population to the armed 
forces, the civilian urban population of the 
United States has increased 2.5 percent since 
April 1, 1940, according to a recent Census Bu- 
reau report based on registration figures for War 
Ration Book No. 2. 

The estimates covered 137 areas which include most 
of the country’s metropolitan population. Greatest in- 
crease was in the Washington area—a leap from 663,- 
091 on April 1, 1940, to 1,181,347 in March, 1943. 
Of the 137 areas studied, 54 showed a population de- 
cline with the greatest loss, 436,028, in the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey area. 


Arbitration 


WEEE stoppages from all causes, including 
strikes, on its $6,000,000,000 construction 
program, initiated and supervised by the Corps of 
Engineers, Army Service Forces, during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943, amounted to one 2/100 
of one percent of the total man hours encompassed 
by the program, the War Department announces. 
The record, covering what is believed to be the 
greatest construction program of all time, em- 
braces 14,469 projects, ranging from a minimum 
cost of $5,000 to a maximum running into several 
millions of dollars. 

Work stoppages, for the most part, were “quickies” 
ending after one or two days. Disputes were submit- 
ted to arbitration while the men remained on the job 
under stabilization agreement which held until final ad- 


judication of the dispute was achieved by stipulated 
means. 


Taxation 


ANSCORO ING to a report submitted to the 

members of Congress by the Allied Liquor 
Industries, prepared by its Research and Statis- 
tical Bureau, more than ten and a half billion dol- 
lars have been paid to Federal, State and local tax 
collectors by the producers and purveyors of alco- 
holic beverages since repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment. Distilled spirits have contributed 
more than half of the amount collected. Liquor 
sales have, on the other hand, experienced a te- 
duction from 6.4 quarts per capita in 1917 to 5.7 
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quarts in 1942. All figures are said by the report 
to be based on statistics supplied the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 

The cost of high liquor taxes to the consumer is il- 
lustrated by the following figures. Total retail price 
of a bottle of whiskey, which costs 27 cents to produce, 
inclusive of bottling, is $3.12. Of this total sum four 
cents, so it is said, represents distillers’ profit, while the 
Government collects $1.33 as a Federal excise tax. It 
is furthermore claimed that there exists a multiplicity of 
liquor taxes: 34 on distilled spirits, 16 on beer, 13 on 
wine, a total of 63. 


Exclusion of Women From Taverns 


NV should be forbidden access to grills 
and clubs, where liquor is sold in Quebec 
province. Thus declared the delegates to the 22nd 
meeting of the Confederation des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada, which convened at Gran- 
by, Que., late in September. The resolution was 
submitted by Alderman J. B. DeLisle, of Mon- 
treal. Supporting it, Police Inspector J. M. La- 
vigne, of Hull, said “admission of women in 
grills and clubs in this province leads to 14-year- 
old girls being found dead drunk wandering in 
city and town streets all night.” 

“Another reason for the ban,” the official added, “‘is 
that women drinking in public places has had a marked 
influence on the spread of venereal diseases in our prov- 
ince.” Other delegates said that women drinking in 
public places had a “‘disastrous’”’ effect on female war 


workers, who stayed up late and showed up late, if at 
all, for work the next day. 


Industrial Hygiene Services 


Yue the past two years a number of 

States have added the services of nursing 
consultants in industrial hygiene to their staffs. In 
January, 1943, 14 States had 16 such consultants. 
Their functions are primarily concerned with the 
improvement of existing nursing services in in- 
dustry and the stimulation of such services where 
they are nonexistent and needed. A major phase 
of their activities is promoting part-time nursing 
services to industry by utilization of the local vis- 
iting nurse associations. 

These consultants further advise management on 
health education among workers in the plants, nutrition, 
elimination of fatigue, war problems resulting from the 
employment of large numbers of women in industry, 
and on functions of nurses in industry. The recent in- 
dustrial nursing survey, in which the nursing consult- 
ants participated actively, will furnish them a guide in 


further advising industry on acceptable practices fot 
industrial nurses. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


EXPLOITATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


T is more than three-quarters of a century 

since the non-Catholic newspaper, Der Be- 
obachter, of Stuttgart, Wurttemberg, published 
the following “Warning to Prospective Emi- 
grants.” By way of explanation the papet’s edi- 
tor asserted that “an emigrant who landed in 
America sends this warning, and his friends in 
this community ask us to publish it. We do so 
readily, although we believe our unfortunate 
countryman has painted his picture in colors that 
are possibly too dark.” The letter follows: 

Although only nine months have elapsed since 
I bade farewell to my country, I have undergone 
so many sad experiences in the metropolis of New 
York that I feel constrained to warn my coun- 
trymen in Wurttemberg against leaving their 
homes and trying to make a living in America. At 
the present time between 4200 and 4500 people 
—dissatisfied with conditions in Europe—arrive 
here each week. For the most part they have been 
instructed by agents in Europe to take up resi- 
dence in certain hotels. The keepers or proprie- 
tors of these places treat the immigrants with 
every consideration, promising to obtain a post- 
tion for them. In the meanwhile they likewise 
show the newcomers the bustle of the great city 
until the latters’ last dollar is spent. 

Because of the high cost of living in hotels, the 
day when the average immigrant is reduced to this 
condition usually comes quickly. Then the polite 
proprietors change their ways and unceremoni- 
ously eject their lodgers. And if anything is 
owing on the hotel bill the occupants’ belongings 
are impounded. If the residents do not leave the 
hotels quietly, they are literally thrown out; this 
has been done in hundreds of cases. 

A large number of clerks, artisans and workers 
of all classes are now without employment and 
are turning to their countrymen for relief. All 
of these men could have earned a suitable, honest 
livelihood in the old country. 

Immigrants who do not know the English lan- 
guage are at a particular disadvantage. And un- 
less they have the recommendation of people who 
are well known here, it is usually a difficult mat- 
ter for them to obtain employment, because the 
city is already overcrowded and multitudes of im- 
migrants arrive daily. So large an influx has 
caused a reduction of wage levels on the one 


hand, and an increase in rentals on the other. And 
both are growing more noticeable every day. 

Small lodgings, consisting of only two rooms 
that must serve as a complete dwelling, includ- 
ing kitchen, sleeping quarters and workshop, will 
cost between ten and fifteen dollars a month in 
even the poorer sections of the city. A loaf of 
bread weighing two and a half pounds costs 18 
cents, a pound of beef from 20 to 40 cents, a half 
pint of beer five cents, while the price of accepta- 
ble wine is beyond the reach of the ordinary man, 
selling for 50 cents a pint. And despite the pros- 
pects of a good harvest; the price of flour is pro- 
hibitive. 

In the interior of the country, however, there 
exists a shortage of laborers, and farmers especi- 
ally are on the lookout for diligent farm hands. 
But the majority of the immigrants attempt to 
settle in the city or its environs, or they tarry there 
so long that their means are exhausted and they 
are unable to pay the rather high cost of a journey 
into the interior. Upon seeing the large numbers 
of Germans living here in misery, unable to find 
work of any kind, your heart is deeply touched, 
but your pity does not help these people in the 
least. There are intelligent, cultured and even ex- 
perienced men compelled to carry bricks and mor- 
tar for masons, to clean sewers at night in order 
to eke out a livelihood which at best is a misera- 
ble one, because work is irregular and the days of 
unemployment quickly eat up the few dollars 
made on other days. And whenever such people 
experience the added misfortune of becoming ill, 
the measure of their misery is filled to overflow- 
ing, for the poor-houses are wretched beyond de- 
scription. 

Finally we must mention the large numbers of 
swindlers who victimize the immigrants. I regret 
that I cannot go into detail to explain how these 
wolves in sheep's clothing cheat the guileless 
Europeans out of their last penny. I need only 
remark that every day brings to light new acts of 
thievery, large and small, practiced upon the im- 
migrants. Although the newspapers daily print 
reports of such exploitation, the immigrants nev- 
ertheless do not heed the warnings. 

Thus the letter of the disillusioned immigrant. 
It was reprinted in the Avrora, German Catholic 
weekly of Buffalo, on October 18, 1867, page 4. 
Commenting on it Editor C. Wieckmann pointed 
out: “The foregoing description contains much 
that is true, but it is one-sided and for this reason 
is apt to create a false impression in the minds of 
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the people contemplating immigration to Ameri- 
ca. It should be pointed out that this one-sided 
view is charactertistic of all reports sent by ‘green- 
horns’ to Germany.” 

The editor of the Aurora continues: 

It is true that some of the new immigrants will 
meet with unfortunate experiences on their arri- 
val in New York, being not infrequently deceived 
and robbed by agents, the so-called “immigrant- 
runners,” immigrant-hotel-keepers, and other kinds 
of swindlers. But this is the case in nearly all large 
cities. Such things happen in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin and elsewhere, even as in the metropolis of 
New York. In the cities the principle still holds 
true that “either you have to open your eyes or 
your purse.” 

Much has already been done by the Govern- 
ment to overcome these abuses, as also by the city 
officials of New York and by private societies. 
We expect still more will be accomplished by the 
Catholic Central Verein and other charitable so- 
cieties, which appoint agents for protecting and 
safeguarding the welfare of the immigrants. As 
a result, the immigrants who are not met by a 
friend or acquaintance on their arrival need only 
apply to such agents and confidently follow their 
directions. Thus they will escape the danger of 
being robbed, frequently if not always. 

We direct the attention of especially our Ca- 
tholic brethren, who intend to immigrate to the 
New World, to these arrangements for their pro- 
tection. 

A second point of the foregoing warning to 
emigrants is concerned with the number of clerks, 
artisans and workmen of every description. It is 
said that they are worse off in New York than in 
their own countries in Europe. This is true, but 
there is an explanation for it. Too many people 
of these classes want only the kind of work which 
will enable them to dress well, to avoid heavy 
physical exertion, and return them high wages. 
You will rarely find a young man, particularly one 
born in America, who is interested in learning an 
honest trade, but one that will cause the hands 
to become soiled or gnarled, or the body to grow 
tired. Still more rarely do you find young peo- 
ple who take a liking to work on the farm. This 
is the chief reason why so many young salesmen 
and artisans in the big cities are unemployed, 
while the carpenters, masons, painters, etc., earn 
from three to five dollars a day. And sometimes 
there is even a shortage of these men, as is the 
case here in Buffalo. 

The writer of the letter is quite correct in di- 
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recting immigrants to travel as quickly as possible 
into the interior of the country. The advice is 
good and it would be well for many hundreds of 
workingmen who have settled in the East to heed 
it. Despite the frugality and industry of these 
men they are in many cases living from hand to 
mouth and suffer greatly during strikes which re- 
cur periodically. 

Finally, there is an admonition to Catholic im- 
migrants. We are told that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment has requested priests to make sure that 
no Austrians intending to emigrate will go to 
America. We do not know whether, or to what 
extent, the reverend clergy will act in this matter 
unless important religious issues are involved. 
The Austrian Government adduces as the reason 
for its request that quite often the emigrants re- 
turn to their own country much poorer, due chief- 
ly to insufficient means of transportation. But the 
officials should not give permission to such peo- 
ple to emigrate or should supply them with the 
means that are lacking. The only reason that 
should induce the reverend bishops and pastors to 
seek to dissuade people dissatisfied with condi- 
tions in Europe from immigrating to America 
would be the danger of perversion and loss of 
faith. In our opinion, however, such danger of 
perversion is just as great in Germany, and even 
in Austria, as it is in America. It 1s gratifying to 
know that Catholics here have as good an oppor- 
tunity to live according to their faith and to serve 
God as in the old country. This fact has lately 
been emphasized by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of New York, John McCloskey, in his ser- 
mon delivered on the occasion of the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Boston cathedral. It is 
only natural that in certain sections of this vast 
country the Catholics, scattered over large areas, 
do not enjoy all the conveniences of church and 
school they would wish for. But conditions will 
improve from year to year, in places where the 
immigants settle. 

Provided the Catholic Central Verein is success- 
ful in protecting and caring for the needs of the 
immigrants, our immigrating Catholic co-religion- 
ists will receive not only protection and advice 
regarding their final destination, but also support 
in places where they do settle. Anyone dissatis- 
fied with things as they are in Europe should not 
fear America as if it were filled with people who 
are a menace to both their spiritual and temporal 
welfare. Those who believe it their destiny to 
immigrate to America will find here an opportuni- 
ty to make a good living by dint of industry, fru- 
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gality and with the blessing of God. There are 
some good priests who are zealous and unflag- 
ging in the care of souls and who seek to build 
good churches and schools. Hail Columbia! 


JOHN M. Lennart, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


LTHOUGH poetical works in various lan- 

guages have been rendered into Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, it appears that the Bible exists and 
is quoted only in High German among the people 
speaking that dialect. Hence it is, an attorney 
in Wall Street, New York, addressed to the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation a request for a 
translation into Pennsylvania Dutch of the fol- 
lowing scriptural passage from the Episcopalian 
Book of Prayers: “Who desireth not the death of 
a sinner but rather that he may turn from his 
wickedness and live.” 

“Our Wall Street lawyer,” the Foundation’s Bulletin 
states, “wished to touch to the quick an old sinner in 
Lancaster by quoting to him the passage in the lan- 
guage of his childhood days. After some qualms of 
conscience had been suppressed, we sent him a version 
suggested by an expert from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Otto Springer: ‘Der wu keen Fraid hot 
an dem Gottlose saim Dod, sundern dass er sich bekehr 
vun saim Wese un leew.’” 


The unnamed Wall Street lawyer by his action 
proves himself a charitable man and a good judge 
of human nature. The mother tongue possesses 
and exercises an influence over the hearts of men 
which is not always taken sufficiently into consid- 
eration when dealing with people in our country 
of other than Anglo-Saxon origin. 


Throughout the nineteenth, and even in the 
early decades of the present century, not a few 
parochial schools, operated in conjunction with 
parishes of German-speaking people, were taught 
by male teachers. Advertisements, such as the 
following, appeared frequently in German Catho- 
lic papers: 

“Teacher’s Position Vacant. On October 1st the po- 
sition of teacher at St. Agatha’s Parish, Meadville, Pa., 
will become vacant. Applicants must know both Ger- 
man and English, must be able to play the melodeon and 


direct the church choir. Salary $600, with lodgings in 
the school building free. Please write to Fr. A. Reck, 


Meadville, Pa.” 
This want-ad appeared in the Awrora, of Buf- 
falo, on September 27, 1867, p. 7. St. Agatha’s 
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Parish in Meadville was founded in 1851. By 
1869, according to Reiter’s “Schematismus der 
kath. deutschen Geistlichkeit,”’ published in New 
York for that year, the parish numbered 1000 
souls (p. 11). The Directory lists a school, with 
100 pupils, taught by a secular teacher. 

Fr. Anthony Reck, the pastor, was born at Bol- 
stern, Wurttemberg, in the Diocese of Rottenburg, 
on August 24, 1813. He came to the United 
States in 1848 and was ordained three years later, 
in 1851. His appointment to the parish at Mead- 
ville is of November 1, 1866, but he is listed as 
stationed at Henry, Ill., in 1872, and at Centre- 
ville, Pa., in 1880. During the years 1887 and 
1888 Fr. Reck was back in Meadville, but there- 
after his ndme disappears from the Catholic Di- 
rectory. 


Writing from Atchison, Kan., on September 15, 
1867, a certain “Geo. O.” reports to the Azrora, 
of Buffalo, that “construction on our church is 
making rapid strides and we expect to have it 
under roof by autumn. Upon its completion, the 
church will be the finest west of St. Louis and the 
glory of our young congregation. 

“We owe this success to the unflagging zeal 
and great activity of the pastor, Fr. Augustine 
Wirth, O.S.B. He is a true father of our congre- 
gation. May he continue to labor successfully for 
many years and, God willing, may he remain in 
our parish.” The letter was printed in the Aurora 
on September 27, 1867. 

Fr. Augustine was born at Lohr, in Bavaria, on 
Match 17, 1828, and ordained at St. Vincent Atch- 
abbey on December 8, 1852. From 1857 until 
1868 he labored in Atchison, and ther in Marys- 
town, Minn., and Elizabeth, N. J. He died in 
Springfield, Minn., on December 20, 1901. 


An item from Washington, D. C., published 
in the Freiburger Katholisches Kirchenblatt for 
May 1, 1872 (p. 143), reports that ‘“Miss Gerold, 
daughter of Baron von Gerold, late Prussian 
Minister in Washington, received the white veil 
in the convent of the Visitation on Easter Mon- 
day (April 1, 1872). Fr. Charles H. Stonestreet, 
S.J. (of Georgetown, D. C.), celebrated the Mass, 
while Fr. James McDevitt (of St. Matthew's Par- 
ish, Washington), preached the sermon. 

“Miss Gerold is a cultured lady, highly respect- 
ed and admired in the upper social circles in 
which she has moved. However, she chose ‘the 
best part’ by forsaking the vanities of the world 
and offering her pure heart to the Divine Bride- 
groom.” 
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Sands, Lon- 


Reviews 


Husslein, Joseph, S.J. Social Wellsprings (Vol. II). 
Highteen Encyclicals of Social Reconstruc- 
tion by Pope Pius XI. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1942. Price $4. 

HE world today, Catholic and non-Catholic, has 

become decidedly “encyclical conscious.’ The tre- 
mendous importance of papal pronouncements through 
the medium of encyclical letters has finally made itself 
felt on all students of social, economic, and political 
affairs. ‘Today the issuance of a new papal pronounce- 
ment is awaited with avid interest, and its text is close- 
ly studied. Apart from the recognition of the inherent 
value of the messages of the Sovereign Pontiffs, the 
popularity of the encyclicals is due in no small degree 
to the fact that these documents are now readily avail- 
able to all, invitingly readable in trustworthy transla- 
tions. The publication of inexpensive editions, adorned 
with excellent use of the printer’s art, and enhanced by 
aids to make the contents more easily understandable, 

did much to remove practically all obstacles to a thor- 

ough study of encyclical teaching. But there was still 

need of correlation of the encyclicals, collection into a 

single volume, with explanatory notes, satisfactory in- 

dex and the like. 

To fill this long-recognized need, Father Husslein 
has published his two volumes of Social Wellsprings, 
dealing with the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. Volume I contained fourteen selected letters of Leo 
XII, and now Volume II consists of eighteen encycli- 
cals of Pius XI. Seldom has an author come to his task 
so adequately prepared. Long a student of the social 
question, and thoroughly conversant with the papal en- 
cyclicals, Father Husslein in these two volumes has given 
to his contemporaries and to posterity the fruitful re- 
sults of his long studies. 

The entire two-volume work is unusually well done. 
Not only is it a scholarly production, it is an eminently 
practical publication. The translations are accurately 
done with literary achievement. While the extensive re- 
search undertaken in consulting previous translations and 
checking them for inaccuracies, or to clarify expression, 
in a sense makes them Fr. Husslein’s own, one might 
well desire some further indication, or indentification, 
as to whether the translation given is original or based 
on some extant translation. Only Quddragesimo anno 
received such desirable indentification. 
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Each encyclieal is prefaced by an introduction which 
sets the scene and gives invaluable insight into the sub- 
sequent document. Then the exact location of the 
original text in the catalogues of papal documents 1s 
given, along with a list of selected commentaries of 
books by recognized authorities. Throughout the two 
volumes there are innumerable, pertinent footnotes 
which give evidence of the editor’s mastery of his sub- 
ject, and help greatly to grasp the full significance of 
the text. 

The author and publisher have made copious use of 
all available scientific aids and teaching techniques, as 
well as the assistance of the printer’s art, to make the en- 
cyclicals as readable and intelligible as_ possible. The 
paragraphing, marginal titles, use of italics, explana- 
tory notes, cross-references, bibliography, and general 
indices, contribute very much to the appearance and use- 
fulness of the books. 


In such a parade of excellent features it is difficult to 
select any one part of the book for special commenda- 
tion. The rendition of Quadragesimo anno, however, 
is so well done that it deserves particular mention. The 
text has been very carefully gone over, line for line, and 
it shows the results of such studious work. Fr. Huss- 
lein’s learning is evident in this task, as it was in his pre- 
vious book, ‘Christian Social Manifesto,’ which coy- 
ered the same field. His use of the word “orders,” in- 
stead of “occupational group,” “‘vocational group,” or 
“estate,” and his defense of this terminology, deserves 
the careful attention of every student. It is typical of 
the scholarship that runs through the entire work. 


At the risk of being ungracious, there is really only 
one thing that this reviewer does not like about the 
book. It is too expensive, and for that reason the great 
message that it contains will not reach as wide an audi- 
ence as it deserves. Fully cognizant of the problems of 
publishers in these days of war, the costs of labor and 
materials, and fully aware that the volume is hand- 
somely done, one wonders if we are not once more face 
to face with the old vicious circle that besets such publi- 
cations: expensive because of limited circulation; lim- 
ited circulation because expensive. If only some pro- 
cedure could be devised to put such valuable works in 
the hands of more people at cheaper prices! Regard- 
less of price, there is not a college or school library, 
nor religious institution, that can afford to be without 
these volumes on the Social Encyclicals. It might al- 
most be said that teachers of the social studies in Ca- 
tholic schools would be recreant to their duties, not to 


have these invaluable books close at hand for frequent 
use. 


Social Wellsprings makes possible and easy a thor- 
ough and correlated study of the social encyclicals, with- 
out which a firm grasp of their contents is impossible. 
By putting these timeless documents side by side, this 
work gives us an advantageous composite, a mosaic pic- 
ture, of the Sovereign Pontiffs’ Letters. Fr. Husslein 
has done a great service in this carefully edited collec- 
tion, which is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on Catholic social teaching. It is a work for which we 
have long been waiting, and one which has proved itself 
worthy of the long wait. 


ANTHONY L. OsTHEIMER, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Urgent Official Commission for CV 


(Oe of the few bright spots in the sordid picture 
of war has been the close adherence by virtually 
all the belligerents to the Geneva rules governing the 
treatment of prisoners of war. Proof that we have 
come a long way since the days of the noted explorer, 
Henry Stanley, interned in Camp Douglas at Chicago 
during the Civil War. 


Having described the cruelties inflicted on the pris- 
oners, Stanley notes that “a better system of latrines, a 
ration of soap, some traveling arrangement for lavatories, 
a commissioned superintendent over each barrack, a 
brass band, the loan of a few second-hand books, maga- 
zines, and the best-class newspapers (with all war news 
cut out), would have been the salvation of two-thirds 
of those who died at Camp Douglas.” 

Particularly in the European theater of the present war 
the Red Cross has been able to alleviate the hardships 
of war’s prisoners. But there is a field of service that 
even the Red Cross is unable to enter: caring for the 
morale of these prisoners through spiritual means. 

Hence it was that early in the war the Holy Father 
began to concern himself with the welfare of the pris- 
oners of war in all countries, particularly the Catholics 
among them. The conduct of this activity during the 
past four years constitutes one of the glories of the Pa- 
-pacy. Like a loving father Pope Pius XII has sought to 
promote the spiritual and even the temporal welfare of 
these men, whether in England or Italy or France or 
Germany or India or other countries. 

Not long ago a prisoner in England wrote the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff in the name of prisoners of 19 nationalities 
and various religious beliefs, thanking him for numerous 
gifts. An English prisoner in Italy, recently returned 
to England after many months spent in various camps, 


was particularly grateful to the Pope for having pro- 
vided facilities for Mass, for many kindnesses and for 
sending personal representatives to speak to them in 
English. More recently French prisoners in Germany 
received over 2000 prayerbooks in their native language, 
through the Pope’s influence. 

Some time ago the Holy Father sent $2500 to the 
Governor of the Isle of Man, for the benefit of the in- 
ternees, itrespective of race or religion. The Vatican 
has provided prayerbooks for Italian prisoners in India, 
and English prisoners in Italy. Representatives of the 
Pope have been able to secure the names of casualties 
and prisoners where no other agency was able to do so, 
and has relieved the anguished hearts of many a family 
in far-off countries, including our own, with informa- 
tion about the fate of sons at war. 

Actually, the services of the Holy Father to our own 
men in service have been incalculable, especially for 
those taken prisoners, such as the American sergeant 
who wrote to thank the Pope: “‘since our capture over 
here three months ago, our one link with our families 
has been the telegrams sent through your august in- 
fluence.” 

In our own country the Bishops have undertaken to 
assist the prisoners of war here, by providing a prayer- 
book in Italian, and arranging to publish one in Ger- 
man. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union have been specially com- 
missioned to assist in this noble work. Through the 
Central Bureau the activity has been carried on for sev- 
eral months now and contact has been established with 
the chaplains of prisoner of war camps in our country. 
Quite understandably, the names and locations of such 
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places are carefully guarded secrets, as are the num- 
bers of prisoners interned. 

The initial assistance we have been able to render 
along these lines has brought many expressions of the 
heartfelt thanks of the chaplains and the humble appre- 
ciation of the men themselves. Thus far we have sup- 
plied prayerbooks and devotional books (in German), 
other reading matter, sporting goods, games, playing 
cards, and similar equipment, together with various 
items needed for divine service such as altar linens, etc. 
Musical instruments are likewise being collected. 

But if the Central Verein and the Women’s Union 
are to fulfill their mission, to carry on the work so gen- 
erously begun by the Holy Father and so eagerly taken 
up by the hierarchy in our own country, we shall re- 
quire the active support and co-operation of all our 
members and friends. ' 

Above all we need funds with which to procure many 
necessary articles. But we also need books—prayer, 
theological, devotional, fictional—in German, sporting 
goods, playing cards and other indoor games. Particu- 
larly desired are musical instruments of all kinds. Our 
members may rest assured that in assisting in this en- 
deavor they will be performing a great work of charity 
and that their efforts will win for them sincere appreci- 
ation and earnest prayers of gratitude. Our members 
will thereby not merely be helping the Central Verein 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union to~ fulfill 
their appointed task, but will be following in the foot- 
steps of the Vicar of Christ. 

Please address all contributions and packages to the 
Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, 
Mo. 


Copies of “Declaration” Now Available 


OPIES of the “Declaration on Peace and Recon- 

struction,” widely heralded program of the Central 
Verein on the days to follow the war, have now come 
from the press and are available to our members and 
others at 10 cents each. 


The ““Declaration’’ is an outstanding document in 
many ways. It is, for instance, the first detailed pro- 
nouncement by a Catholic organization in our country 
On peace and reconstruction. It is a cogent statement, 
or restatement, of the fundamental principles that must 
obtain if a good peace is to be established and the post- 
wat world is to be soundly reconstructed» It points the 
way for Catholics, showing them at once the objectives 
and the means whereby to achieve them. 

Adopted by the Springfield conventions of both the 
CV and the NCWU, this 31-page statement has been 
quoted and discussed and commented on in Catholic and 
non-Catholic newspapers and magazines in all sections of 
the country. 

But we feel that even this has only scratched the sur- 
face. There remains the larger task of thoroughly ac- 
quainting not merely our own members, all of them, 
with the well reasoned principles and policies discussed 
in the “Declaration,” but also others of good will, seri- 
ously interested in helping to develop a sound post-war 
world. 

It is our hope that affiliated societies of both the 
men’s and women’s organizations will co-operate in the 
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distribution of the attractively printed “Declaration.” 
The Catholic Central Society of New Jersey has already 
ordered 200 copies for circulation among members, in- 
terested priests and others. 

Particularly gratifying is it that the “Declaration” 
has been the subject of extended discussion at all of 
the fall CV and NCWU conventions as well as at nu- 
merous meetings of district leagues and individual so- 
cieties, This method of promoting knowledge regard- 
ing a subject upon which depends the future of hu- 
manity should be continued throughout the winter 
months. Participation in discussions of this nature will 
be far more beneficial if all the members have read 
the text of the ‘Declaration’ itself. 


Copies may be secured from the Central Bureau, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., at 10 cents each, 
$1.00 for 12, $1.75 for 25, $2.75 for 50, and $5.00 
for 100. 


"Statement of a Just Peace” 


| Beales among the signers of the “Statement of 
a Just Peace,” issued early last month by agencies 
representing Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths, were 
Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
and honorary chairman of the CV Committee on Social 
Action, and Director F. P. Kenkel of the Central Bu- 
reau. The Statement lists seven basic principles of 
peace. 


About 150 members of the various faiths affixed their 
names to the document. Among other Catholic signers 
were Archbishops Edward Mooney, Detroit, chairman 
of the Administrative Board, NCWC; Samuel A. 
Stritch, Chicago, chairman of the Bishops’ Committee 
on the Pope’s Peace Points; John T McNicholas, O.P., 
Cincinnati; Joseph F. Rummel, New Orleans; John J. 
Mitty, San Francisco; John J. Cantwell, Los Angeles; 
Michael J. Curley, Baltimore and Washington; Edward 
D. Howard, Portland, Ore.; Robert E. Lucey, San An- 
tonio; and Edwin V. Byrne, Santa Fe; a large number 
of bishops and priests and a few laymen. 

The seven principles are: 1. The moral law must gov- 
ern world society; 2. The rights of the individual must 
be assured; 3. The rights of oppressed, weak or co- 
lonial peoples must be protected; 4. The rights of mi- 
norities must be secured; 5. International machinery to 
maintain peace with justice must be organized; 6. Inter- 
national economic co-operation must be developed; 7. A 
just social order within each State must be achieved. 


1Q4A_ Convention to St. Paul 


Beka acceptance of the invitation tendered the 
Central Verein by the St. Paul, Minn., CV societies, 
to conduct its 1944 convention in St. Paul, has been 
announced by President William H. Siefen. 

Upon receipt of the invitation Mr. Siefen sought the 
approval of the executive board. Not a single dissent- 
ing Opinion was expressed and accordingly the invita- 
tion was accepted by the President. 

The Milwaukee District League had also invited the 
CV to meet in that city next year, but its invitation was 
received following that of the St. Paul federation. 
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New CV Constitution Approved 
({ OuRT approval of the amended constitution of 


the Central Verein was received last month. The 
CV’s constitution committee had secured the organiza- 
tion’s approval of various changes in the charter at a 
number of conventions. 

The revised articles of agreement were then submit- 
ted to the Missouri Court—inasmuch as the CV is in- 
corporated under the laws of Missouri—which has now 
sanctioned the changes. 


Help for Benevolent Societies 


es" month we reproduced portions of the final re- 
port submitted by Chairman Frank Schwaller of 
the CV Insurance Research Committee to the Spring- 
field convention. His remarks were concerned with the 
general suggestions of the committee, particularly that 
CV benevolent societies should discontinue providing 
death insurance, leaving this feature to Catholic legal 
reserve companies, and concentrate on sickness and 
similar insurance. 

As promised, we present this month the specific plan 
outlined on the occasion referred to by Co-chairman Jo- 
seph G. Grundle. The committee proceeded on the 
premises that existing benevolent societies must be pre- 
served, that others are to be formed, and that the con- 
tinuation of these societies is closely bound up with the 
problem of interesting the younger people of the parish 
in Catholic organizations. 

It 1s pointed out that the benevolent societies of 60 
years ago offered about $6 sick benefit per week, for 
from 10 to 20 weeks per year, with the services of a 
physician furnished without cost. This sum sufficed to 
cover the temporary loss in wages of the breadwinner, 
because his weekly wage was in many cases, only about 
$10. Today, however, on the lowest economic scale 
about $25 per week is the minimum earning, although 
the sick benefit payments have not increased. 

Also by way of preliminary remarks Mr. Grundle 
pointed out that years ago whenever the head of the 
family was ill or died, the wife and mother could earn 
at least a part of the husband’s wages by taking in wash- 
ing, sewing, etc. Today, on the other hand, she has 
little choice except to seek employment outside the 
home, with all the attendant evils for the family. 

As practical remedies for the existing situation the 
CV Insurance Research Committee proposes that the 
benevolent societies offer their members: 

1. A weekly indemnity equivalent to about 75 percent 
of the breadwinner’s earnings. 

2. Physician’s services on a basis of free choice of 
physician. . 

3. Hospitalization at a predetermined rate for a given 
number of days. 

4. Surgical service on a stated scale for the various 
types of surgical service required. 

5. Maternity benefits, after one year of membership. 

Mr. Grundle added: ‘Having established the above 
minimum, the committee is in a position, after four 
years of actuarial study, planning and re-planning, and 
even legislative action, to propose the following: 

“A weekly indemnity range from $7 to $50 a weck 
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for the breadwinner. The following benefits are avail- 
able for a family group: 1. Physician’s services, 50 calls 
a year at $1.50 a call, whether to office, at home or in 
a hospital; 2. Hospitalization for 28 days at $3.50 a 
day (this represents the average cost in an average hos- 
pital) ; 3. Surgical service on a scale running from $5 
for the lancing of a boil to $75 for an abdominal op- 
eration; 4. A maternity benefit, in addition to all other 
benefits, of $50 for a confinement.” 

An approximate schedule of rates, on a weekly basis, 
was then offered. Typical are the rates for one per- 
son: $7 per week indemnity and health and accident 
coverage would cost 65 cents; for $50 indemnity the 
rate would be $1.80. For the family of four persons 
or more the $7 per week indemnity and health and ac- 
cident coverage would cost 81 cents, for $50 indemnity 
the rate would be $1.97. Other tables provide in- 
demnities of $10, $15, and $25, for one, two, three, 
and four or more persons in a family. Coverage in all 
instances is for 26 weeks each year. In addition, a 
$1000 standard accidental death policy would be in- 
cluded at no added cost. Furthermore, indemnities 
would not stop at the age of 65, as is the custom with 
commercial firms. On a financially sound basis the 
plan provides for three-quarter benefits beginning at the 
age of 55, and half benefits after 65, the dues pay- 
ment remaining the same throughout. 

Regarding the plan the actuary and the chairmen 
point out: “existing societies must continue and to this 
end must be financially sound; the formation of new 
benevolent societies is desirable; the above plan fills 
present-day needs; actuarily it is entirely safe and work- 
able, with this proviso, that the plan outlined must be 
under constant supervision of an actuary; the financial 
operation of the plan must be centralized, because it is 
not feasible that a small group can carry out the finan- 
cial obligations of this plan; the risk must be spread 
over large numbers. 

“Your chairmen are thoroughly conscious of the dif- 
ficulty in proposing how the central fiscal authority 
should be set up.” Thereupon the meeting approved 
the basic plan and authorized the appointment of a 
standing committee to develop the actual operation of 
a central financial body. 

It should be obvious that great strides have been made 
in the past several years, since the appointment of the 
Insurance Research Committee, to develop a plan of 
revitalizing existing benevolent societies and making 
possible the organization of new units. While possi- 
bly the full realization of the plan here proposed may 
await the end of the year, it is evident that proceeding 
under the direction of an actuary, the committee has 
painstakingly performed its appointed task. It is to be 
hoped that the plan suggested may find ready acceptance. 
It is highly desirable that means of self-help and mutual 
help, such as our committee has proposed, should be 
adopted and promoted. 


Requests for copies of soldiers’ literature come to us 
also from chaplains overseas. In acknowledgment of 
receipt of a consignment of such printed matter Chap- 
lain Fr. Walter Sullivan wrote us: 

“Please let me compliment you on the excellent work 
you ate doing. I am sure that the soldiers appreciate 
your goodness.” 
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Another Successful Pilgrimage 


le reporting on the highly successful pilgrimage for 
peace sponsored last spring by the Quincy, Ill., Dis- 
trict League, we expressed the hope that other CV fed- 
erations would take up the idea and undertake similar 
devotions. 

This the Catholic League of Wisconsin has now done 
in the city of Milwaukee on an elaborate scale. On five 
Wednesdays, beginning September 29th, the association 
conducted a series of pilgrimages in honor of Christ the 
King, seeking His protection for the men in service. 
The idea was immediately and wholeheartedly endorsed 
by Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

Under the chairmanship of the CV’s recording sec- 
retary, Mr. August Springob, the committee handled 
every detail with meticulous care. The first three pil- 
gtimages, reports of which are available as this issue 
goes to press, left nothing to be desired. 

Some 4500 men and women participated in the first 
pilgrimage, assembling in St. Joseph’s Church and then 
marching in procession to St. Michael’s Church, some 
13 blocks away, the while reciting the rosary. Both 
the upper and lower churches of the latter parish were 
filled to overflowing, while some 2500 remained on the 
outside. Spiritual director of the League, Fr. John J. 
Grasser, spoke briefly, while Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert G. 
Meyer, rector of St. Francis Major Seminary, preached 
the sermon, as he did at all subsequent pilgrimages, tak- 
ing for his themes the five sections of the Central Ver- 
ein’s “Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction.” Sol- 
emn Benediction concluded the services, which included 
various prayers and the singing of hymns. Among the 
participants were members of the Blue Star Mothers, the 
St. Jude League, Service Star Legion, and Knights of 
Columbus, in addition to members of the State Branches 
and their friends, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. 

Generous publicity granted by the press and the radio 
was held responsible in no small part for the large at- 
tendance at the first pilgrimage. The following week 
ideal weather again prevailed and the second station’s 
participants were conservatively numbered at 7500. 
Assembling in St. Francis Church at the conventional 
7:30 p. m., the pilgrims marched about a mile to St. 
Boniface Church. On this occasion Solemn Benediction 
was conducted simultaneously at four altars. An ob- 
server wrote: “It was an inspiring sight to witness the 
deacon of the services in the church place the Blessed 
Host in four monstrances and in turn place the mon- 
strances in the hands of the three celebrants who then 
solemnly marched with their cortege to the place ap- 
pointed for them to conduct the services.” 

With the success of the second pilgrimage in mind, 
the committee prepared for a still larger third station. 
However, for about 24 hours before the service a cold, 
drizzling rain fell throughout the city. But even this 
adverse circumstance did not prevent more than 4000 
men and women from attending. Having assembled in 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church, they proceeded in the rain 
to St. Anne’s Church. The sermon was preached by 
Msgr. Meyer. Another feature was the Solemn Bene- 
diction conducted on five altars. Most Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, and the pastor, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Bernard G. Traudt, P.A., officiated at pontifical 
Benediction in the upper and lower churches respective- 
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ly, while three other priests officiated at Benediction 
services in the upper and lower school halls and on the 
parish grounds. 

We shall present a detailed report of the two remain- 
ing pilgrimages in the December issue (a late report re- 
veals that 11,000 men and women took part in the 
fourth event). But in the meanwhile, one fact should 
be emphasized: the idea of a pilgrimage for peace has 
been successfully carried out by our members in a rela- 
tively small community, and in a large city. The ques- 
tion suggests itself: will other CV federations under- 
take a similar endeavor? 


Threat to Education 


Gy a handful of resolutions were adopted at the 
Springfield convention besides the “Declaration on 
Peace and Reconstruction.” Outstanding among these 
was the pronouncement on the threatened ‘‘Federaliza- 
tion of Education.” 

On October 12th the reason for the CV’s alarm be- 
came apparent. For on that day the long slumbering 
Senate Bill 637 came to life. The bill, which would 
authorize the expenditure of 300 miilion dollars a year 
for educational purposes, has now received the “enthusi- 
astic’” support of a group of Senators. 


The CV convention objected to the measure “as Ca- 
tholics and Americans, and as taxpayers,’ on the ground 
that it constitutes ‘‘a grave menace to Democracy’s self- 
governing local units which have always controlled Jocal 
education. Moreover, we object to the proposed meas- 
ure on the ground that it is a breach through which a 
form of national socialism may enter and encroach on 
American life.” 


On October 14th Director F. P. Kenkel of the Cen- 
tral Bureau reported the progress of the bill to the mem- 
bers of the CV-NCWU major executive committee, sug- 
gesting that each officer inform the Senators from his or 
her State of the organization’s attitude toward a measure 
which has been called a ‘300-million-dollar bribe to 
the nation’s school teachers.” 


Texas Gi ft 


| conjunction with the mailing of some 3500 divi- 
dend checks to members of the Catholic Life Insur- 
ance Union, of Texas, officers of that body inserted 
“An Urgent Appeal,” asking the members to support 
the military welfare program conducted by the Central 
Bureau. Secretary John P. Pfeiffer pointed out that the 
Bureau is being deluged with requests by chaplains in 
the armed forces chiefly for copies of “Guide Right” 
and “The Name of God.” “You can help the men in 
service through this method,’ Mr. Pfeiffer wrote. 
contribution is too small.” 


With evident disappointment the secretary reported 
that in the two-week period following the request only 
some $30 had been contributed. One particularly bright 
spot was the response of one woman and two mem- 
bers of her family, who returned the dividend checks 
to the secretary with the instruction they be forwarded 
to the Bureau for its noble endeavor. 


“No = 
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Memberships 


THREE new Life Memberships have been secured in 
recent weeks, including two presidents of CV State 
Branches. The new members of this classification are 
Mr. F. Wm. Kersting, of Pittsburgh, president of the 
CV of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Charles J. Frey, of Wat- 
erbury, president of the CV of Connecticut. The third 
member is Mr. Fred Eggers, of Elizabeth, N. J. 


The number of Life Members has shown a com- 
mendable increase the past four years. Thus during the 
13-year period from 1926 (when memberships of this 
type were inaugurated) to 1939 there were 65 Life 
Members enrolled. In the last four years, however, 68 
bishops, priests, laymen and laywomen have become Life 
Members, bringing to 133 the grand total, including 
the 21 who have died. 

The In Memoriam Enrollment contains the names of 
62 deceased men and women, in addition to the 21 re- 
ferred to above. 


Five Regional Assemblies 


UBSTITUTING for their annual convention this 

year the CV, CWU and Cath. Aid Association of 
Minnesota conducted a series of five regional meetings 
beginning on September 19th and concluding October 
24th. Locales of the sessions were St. Cloud, Winona, 
Sleepy Eye, Jordan and St. Paul. 

The first two sessions fixed the pattern for the re- 
mainder. It was conducted in St. Cloud and attended 
by about 150 members of the three organizations, rep- 
resentatives of some 35 societies. This meeting, as well 
as subsequent assemblies, was featured by the remarks 
of State Branch President Michael F. Ettel, reporting 
on the year’s accomplishments. Prominent also on the 
program was the report of the Springfield convention, 
especially the “Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion.” Special consideration was given to the plight of 
the Holy Father; prayers were said for him and the 
members agreed to prepare a Peter’s Pence offering, to 
be forwarded through the Apostolic Delegate to His 
Holiness as soon as possible. 

The regional gatherings were well attended by mem- 
bers of the clergy. At the initial meeting both Most 
Rey. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop, and Most Rev. Peter W. 
Bartholome, Coadjutor, of St. Cloud, addressed the dele- 
gates. At some of the conferences the women’s section 
conducted a separate meeting in addition to participat- 
ing in the joint assembly. 

The financial report of the men’s Branch, as pre- 
sented by the financial secretary, Mr. Rudolph G. Baetz, 
is indeed encouraging. At the close of the fiscal year 
the balance stood at $3300. 

At each of the meetings plans for the coming year 
were indicated by the State officers. Various projects 
discussed include the Central Bureau Expansion Fund, 
the Emergency Fund, youth promotion, the “Declara- 
tion,” and charity aid. 

While it is too early to appraise the value of the re- 
gional conferences fully, the officers feel the experiment 
was more than worth while, a most acceptable substt- 
tute for a convention whose cancellation was dictated by 

“considerations of travel restriction and rationing. 


Endorsement 


PROMINENTLY featured in the September issue of 
the Knights of St. George, organ of the fraternal 
association of the same name, is a communication from 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 
Reproduced on the cover page, the letter takes cogniz- 
ance of the information conveyed by President John 
Eibeck that two branches of the society are functioning 
in Chicago. 
Archbishop Stritch concludes: “I hope that your or- 
ganization will continue to prosper and that God will 
bless your undertakings.” 


— 


Safeguarding Education 


TRENCHANT tesolution on the threatened fed- 

eralization of education was adopted by the Ca- 
tholic Central Society of New Jersey at its Newark con- 
vention, conducted on the 19th of September. Object- 
ing specifically to Senate Bill 637, the delegates declared 
in part: “We are unalterably opposed to Federal en- 
croachment on the policies of education. Education 
must start in the home, with religious training of the 
child long before school age. Prayer at regular times 
must be taught the children by the parents, and family 
prayers and devotions in the home should be the,usual 
thing.” 

Another in the series of four resolutions, that on 
Family Life, deplored the employment of mothers of 
young children in war industry, urged steps be taken 
to curb juvenile delinquency, commented on the degra- 
dation of women, pointed out the dangers to the indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond, and commended the 
efforts of Fr. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.Ss.R., to pro- 
mote interest in novenas to St. Gerard for the success 
of the maternity guild movement. 


Quarterly Session 


fe the invitation of St. Boniface Society of New 
Haven, the CV of Connecticut will conduct its 
1944 convention as guests of that affiliate. The invita- 
tion was tendered at the Branch’s quarterly meeting held 
in New Britain on September 12th. 

Chief point of interest at the meeting was the dis- 
cussion of the campaign to complete a burse in behalf 
of seminarians of the Hartford Diocesan seminary. Fr. 
Joseph P. Rewinkel, treasurer of the special campaign 
committee, reported considerable progress has been made 
during the past three months. President Charles J. Frey 
outlined the events of the Springfield convention, a re- 
port supplemented by the remarks of National Presi- 
dent William H. Siefen. The delegates authorized a 
gift of $25 for the Central Bureau Emergency Fund, in- 
tended to defray the cost of printing “Guide Right” and 
“The Name of God.’ The delegates were likewise 
urged to co-operate fully in the endeavor to assist the 
prisoners of war. 

The customary penny collection amounted to $3.56; 
by special vote it was decided to add this sum to the 
contribution toward the Emergency Fund. 
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District Units’ Fall Programs 


Sie application of the CU of Missouri’s Social 
Action Program, developed in advance of the Branch 
convention in September, was outlined by Fr. Victor pla 
Suren at a meeting of the St. Louis District League in 
Holy Ghost Parish on October 4th. Two parish socie- 
ties have already made plans to sponsor a series of ad- 
dresses on the program. The speeches will be made by 
a group of younger priests who have spent upwards of 
a yeat in an organized study of the papal encyclicals. 

The host to the gathering, Fr. R. B. Schuler, who is 
secretary of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Rural Life Con- 
ference, explained that organization’s progress during 
the past year. Later Fr. Schuler exhibited color motion 
pictures of the recent national and Missouri Branch con- 
ventions. Mr. Herman B. Gerdes, president of the 
Branch, reported on the convention, while Fr. William 
Fischer and Mr. Joseph Piatchek commented on certain 
literature issued by the State Board of Health. Mr. Cy- 
ril J. Furrer spoke on Missouri's constitutional conven- 
tion, now in. session. Plans were completed for the 
League’s annual Day of Recollection, scheduled this 
year for November 7th. 

President Arthur H. Hanebrink was re-elected to that 
office for the coming year. 


In much the same vein of his remarks at the St. Louis 
meeting, Fr. Suren addressed the semi-annual meeting 
of the Clinton County, Ill., District League, held in St. 
Maty’s Parish, Trenton, on October 10th. Considering 
the problems of peace, the speaker forcibly indicated 
that a lasting peace cannot result from diplomatic or 
political cunning, and that unless a just peace is reached, 
our blood will have been shed in vain. 

A series of eight recommendations, presented by the 
spiritual director, Fr. B. Hilgenberg, were adopted. 
These pertain to mission work, co-operation with the 
diocesan Council of Catholic Men, daily recitation of the 
rosary by the family, Holy Hours for peace, weekly 
Communion for peace and the men in service, writing 
letters to members of the armed forces, conversion of 
our fellowmen, and preparation for the State Branch 
convention in Breese in 1944. Mr. Henry Pollman, of 
Breese, was elected president of the League. 

The pastor, Fr. Gerhard H. Netemeyer, welcomed 
the delegates. As usual, the program consisted of a 
business meeting, a religious devotion in the church, 
and a mass meeting. Among the speakers was Fr. Hil- 
genberg who emphasized activity in behalf of the mis- 
sions. 


Members of the Volksverein, the CV federation in 
Philadelphia, have taken a special interest in the cause 
of the canonization of Venerable Bishop John N. Neu- 
mann, C.Ss.R., saintly bishop of Philadelphia. At the 
same time they have been interested in promoting the 
cause of Mother Seton, whose canonization is also 
prayed for. 

At the organization’s meeting on October 10th Fr. 
Salvatore Burgio, C.M., vice-postulator of Mother Se- 
ton’s cause, explained in detail the events of her life 
and the works which, crowned with success, it is hoped 
will merit the Church’s official pronouncement of sanc- 
tity for this holy woman. 
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At the meeting held September 26th the members 
honored the memory of ‘the father of the Volksverein, 
the late Fr. Theodore Hammeke. Each year the group 
conducts a special meeting in commemoration of their 
founder's birthday. President Charles F. Gerhard brief- 
ly reviewed Fr. Hammeke’s life. 

Lieutenant F. Grosscup, a member of the WAC, was 
guest speaker, explaining the duties of a member of this 
organization. Miss Anna McGarry, president of the 
“Interracial” Group, discussed the activities of that as- 
sociation. A third woman, the president of the women’s 
federation, likewise addressed the assemblage. 


St. Paul’s City Federation, unit of the CV of Minne- 
sota, launched its fall program on October 3rd at a 
meeting in Assumption Parish school hall. Principal 
speaker was Mr. Frank C. Kueppers who reported on 
the national convention, emphasizing the “Declaration 
on Peace and Reconstruction,” 

The coming year’s program was outlined by the offi- 
cers and members. 


Jubilees 


TRONG link of the Catholic Central Society of New 

Jersey and the Central Verein for many years, the 
St. Leo Benevolent Society of Newark celebrated the 
diamond jubilee of its formation on October 10th. 

Because of the pressure of wartime activities, the cele- 
bration was not elaborate, consisting of a solemn high 
Mass and lunch. Presiding at the Mass, celebrated in 
St. Mary’s Church by the pastor and spiritual director 
of the society, Fr. Celestine Staab, O.S.B., was Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Patrick O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, Newark. Fr. Lambert Dunne, O.S.B., preached the 
sermon, congratulating the members on their accom- 
plishments for God, Church and Country, and express- 
ing the hope for long sustained future activity. 

Following the Mass, at which the members received 
Communion in a body, they repaired to the auditorium 
of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, for the lunch. 
Speakers included Fr. Celestine, Mr. Charles P. Kraft, 
president, and Mr. Louis J. Seiz, honorary president, of 
the New Jersey Branch, President William Gekle, and 
the principal speaker, Mr. George C. Meister, chairman 
of the jubilee arrangements committee. Mr. Meister re- 
counted the society’s history, calling attention with 
pride to the organization’s long membership in the 
CV. He mentioned, for instance, that the late Mr. John 
B. Oelkers, national president, had been a member of 
St. Mary’s Parish. 

A notable accomplishment was revealed at the lunch 
when it was reported that the Secretary Charles F. 
Steets has served in that capacity continuously for fifty- 


seven years. Mr. Steets is also financial secretary of the 
State Branch. 


OYAL member of the CV of Connecticut, the St. 
Mary’s Catholic Men’s Club, of Meriden, observed 
the golden jubilee of its founding on October 3rd. Fit- 
tingly, the ceremonies began with a solemn high Mass 
of thanksgiving in St. Mary’s Church whose pastor, Fr. 
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Anthony M. Kaicher, is spiritual director of the CV 
State Branch. 

At the ensuing dinner President Frank Sprafke wel- 
comed the members and guests. First President John 
Morenz outlined the history of the group; the roster still 
includes the names of ten charter members. Mayor 
Francis R. Danaher, of Meriden, extended the city’s 
congratulations to the club, one of the oldest organiza- 
tions in the community. Mr. William H. Siefen ex- 
pressed the Central Verein’s felicitations to so enterpris- 
ing a member of the State Branch and national body. 
A number of priests, including Fr. Kaicher, addressed 
the members. 

The club occupies rooms in the new Fraternal Build- 
ing. It is a social organization but one interested par- 
ticularly in parish affairs. The officers were instru- 
mental in establishing a young people’s society in St. 
Mary’s Parish several years before the Catholic Youth 
Program was inaugurated throughout the State. Twelve 
members of the St. Mary’s Club are serving with the 
armed forces of the country. 


Ne ecrology 


EALOUS priest of the Church, faithful member of 

the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, loyal 
member and friend of the CCV of A and the NCWU, 
Fr. John M. Beierschmidt, C.Ss.R., of New York City, 
died on October 2nd. The deceased, 67 years old, had 
entered St. Clare’s Hospital to undergo several major 
Operations about two weeks before his demise. 

Fr. Beierschmidt awaited death calmly when informed 
his end was near. “If God wants me,” he said, “His 
Will be done.” A great consolation for the dying priest 
was the presence of his confrére in the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, Most Rev. William T. Mc- 
Carty, Military Delegate. His Excellency attended the 
funeral services held October 6th in Most Holy Redeem- 
er Parish, East Third St., where Fr. Beierschmidt had 
been stationed, as did Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, and about 150 priests. 

The requiem Mass was celebrated by Fr. Cornelius 
Warren, C.Ss.R., rector of St. Mary's Redemptorist 
College and Novitiate at Ilchester, Md. Fr. John Har- 
kins,.C.Ss.R., in a brief statement announced that in ac- 
cordance with Fr. Beierschmidt’s express wish, there 
would be no eulogy or sermon. The services were at- 
tended by the national presidents, Mr. William H. Sie- 
fen and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, and by representatives 
of the CV and NCWU sections in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

Interment took place in the cemetery of Mt. St. Al- 
phonsus Seminary, Esopus, N. Y. The body was borne 
to the seminary chapel for services led by Fr. Bernard 
Licking, C,Ss.R., before it was placed in its grave. 

Fr. Beierschmidt was born in Baltimore on April 22, 
1876, entering the Redemptorist novitiate at Annapolis, 
Md., on July 2, 1894, and making his profession on 
August 2, 1895. Thereafter he studied at the Redemp- 
torist Seminary in Ilchester, Md., prior to his ordination 
by Cardinal Gibbons on November 28, 1900. After 
serving in various parishes as assistant pastor, the young 
priest was named rector of St. Boniface Parish, Philadel- 
phia, in 1912, remaining there until 1918, when he was 
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appointed rector of St. Mary’s Preparatory Seminary, 
North East, Pa. In 1921 he returned as rector of St. 
Boniface, completing a six-year term in 1927, when he 
was transferred to the assistant pastorate of Immaculate 
Conception Parish in the Bronx. After three years, Fr. 
Beierschmidt became pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, Bal- 
timore, serving in this capacity until 1936, when he be- 
came pastor of Immaculate Conception Parish, in the 
Bronx. In May of last year he completed this assign- 
ment and was thereupon designated assistant pastor of 
Most Holy Redeemer Parish. 

The CV and the NCWU have much cause to remem- 
ber Fr. Beierschmidt. A life member of both organiza- 
tions, he it was who helped to promote the diamond 
jubilee convention of the CV in 1930, conducted in Bal- 
timore. He attended national and State conventions 
throughout the greater part of his priestly life of 43 
years, endearing himself to members of both organiza- 
tions. Although in poor health for some time Fr. Beier- 
schmidt made the sacrifice of attending both the Spring- 
field convention and the meeting of the New York 
Branches in Elmira on Labor Day, taking a prominent 
part in both assemblages. For many years until his 
death he served as spiritual director of both the New 
York City and the New York State Branches of the 
NCWU. 


Another spiritual director, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hubert 
Behr, of the Catholic Central Society of New Jersey, 
died after a long illness in Alexian Brothers Hospital, 
Elizabeth, on October 10th at the age of 77. He had 
been pastor of St. Michael’s Parish, Elizabeth, for 42 
years and last May had been privileged to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of his ordination. 7 

Msgr. Behr may truly be described as a staunch friend 
of our organizations, ever ready to assist the officers and 
members of the New Jersey section with his advice and 
counsel. In October, 1940, he became a Life Member 
of the Central Verein. 

The deceased was born in Paterson and as a boy 
worked in a silk mill. Having completed his prepara- , 
tory studies in this country, he attended the North 
American College in Rome, from which he received a 
doctorate of divinity. Ordained in St. John Lateran 
Church, in Rome, on May 27, 1893, the young priest 
returned to the United States as assistant pastor of St. 
Maty’s Parish, Jersey City. Four years later he was 
named vice-rector and professor of moral theology at 
the Newark Diocesan Seminary. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Michael’s Parish and in 1937 was 
created a domestic prelate. 


Funeral services were conducted on October 9th for 
Fr. Anthony Scholzen, pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., and staunch friend of our organiza- 
tions. He had died on October 6th in a Rochester, 
Minn., hospital following a serious operation. The de- 
ceased was 69 years old. 

Throughout his priestly career Fr. Scholzen co-operat- 
ed closely with the Catholic Central Verein and, after 
its founding, the National Catholic Women’s Union, 
and the Minnesota State Branches. The spiritual direc- 
tor of the women’s section for seven years, he was hon- 
ored two years ago with a Life Membership in the 
NCWU by the Minnesota Branch. 
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A native of Brighton, Wis. (born May 5, 1874), Fr. 
Scholzen, who studied in the seminary at St. Paul, was 
ordained by Archbishop Ireland on September 24, 1902. 
He was assigned to St. Agnes Parish, St. Paul, as assist- 
ant pastor and after two years was transferred to New 
Ulm, where he remained until August, 1907. He was 
then appointed assistant at St. Mark’s Parish, Shakopee, 
serving there until April 1, 1908, after which he became 
administrator of Holy Trinity Parish, Winsted. In June 
of the same year, however, the deceased received his 
first pastorate, that of St. Leo’s Parish, St. Leo. Some- 
what over two years later, in August, 1910, he became 
pastor at Bird Island and again two years later was 
named dean of discipline at the College of St. Thomas 
in St. Paul. After another two years he again assumed 
the pastoral care of the Bird Island parish, where he re- 
mained until his appointment as pastor of St. Mary’s, 
Sleepy Eye, on January 9, 1934, the position he held at 
the time of his death. 


Miscellany 


A SPLENDID gift in behalf of the prisoners of war 
campaign is the 614 new German prayerbooks, still 
in their original printer’s wrappers, received from Fr. A. 
A. Wempe, pastor of St. Francis de Sales Parish, St. 
Louis. 

The large prayerbook, ‘‘Orate,” was published by the 
parish some years ago for use by the parishioners. The 
present gift represents the remainder of the edition. 


One of the, most welcome gifts received for the 
Emergency Fund came to us from Fr. Wm. Fischer, S. 
T.D., pastor of All Souls Parish at Overland, Mo.: 

“Enclosed please find check for $17.75, a donation 
from the people of the parish for the soldiers’ welfare 
fund. This is a result of a collection taken up last Sun- 
day when we dedicated two flags in honor of the boys in 
service and of their parents, who taught them that 
life has a value only when used to defend what is right 
and to avert what is evil.” 


While the sales of certain of the Central Bureau pam- 
phlets lag now and then, there are enough orders to 
demonstrate that the war has not caused the complete 
disturbance of sober thinking. 

Largest order to reach the Bureau in many months 
was received on September 12th, for 600 copies of Con- 
traception, A Common Cause of Disease, from a priest 
in Pennsylvania. This pamphlet, on a vital, delicate sub- 
ject, has been widely acclaimed. Its sale is restricted to 
priests, physicians and nurses. 

Another order of note was the request by a mid- 
western Catholic university for 100 copies of What is 
Corporative Organization? by Fr. Arés, S.J. 


From a State Prison, located in the deep South, there 
was addressed to us the following request by the non- 
Catholic chaplain: 

“Your excellent booklet, called ‘Guide Right,’ with 
‘Fundamental Tactics of Warfare Against An Insidious 
Enemy,’ has come to our attention. We would like to 
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have about 100 copies of the same, if that is possible. 
There are approximately that many Catholic inmates in 
this institution and we would like to distribute these 
pamphlets among them.” ; 

The appeal was, of course, complied with, and in ad- 
dition we sent to the chaplain the same number of copies 
of ‘“The Name of God.” 


To be everything to all men is evidently the inten- 
tion of one of the chaplains stationed at a certain camp 
for German prisoners of war. This is what he wrote us: 

“Ever since I heard that I might have to help with 
the Germans sent to our camp, I have been reviewing 
my prayers in German. I have been saying my rosary 
in German and find that it helps me to get back into 
thinking a bit in the other language.” 

But the other language is by no means to this chap- 
lain anything like a mother tongue. His name is dis- 
tinctively Celtic. 


A few years ago there came from the Central Bureau 
Press ‘The Memoirs of a Leper Girl,” the true story of 
a young South American woman who was discovered to 
be a leper and was therefore obliged to leave her family 
and pass the rest of her days in a leper colony. 

Could we procure copies of this booklet in the origi- 
nal Spanish? the Chaplain at the U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Carville, La., the institution for-lepers in the continen- 
tal United States, wrote us. We succeeded in doing so 
and in reply received the following acknowledgment: 

“Many thanks for the ten copies of Memorias De Una 
Leprosa. The Mexican patients here, especially the 
girls, appreciate them and will be benefited in reading 
them.” 

It is in a thousand ways charity is able to exercise its 
mission. Unfortunately, the tendency of the time is to 
strive to do things in a big way! But the parable of the 
mustard seed as well as that of the widow’s mite tell 
a different story. 


The CV of New York adopted only two resolutions 
at its Labor Day convention in Elmira: the ‘Declara- 
tion on Peace and Reconstruction,’ and “Disrespect To- 
ward Sacred Persons and Sacred Things.” The latter 
subject was suggested by the address of Most Rev. 
James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, at the conven- 
tion dinner. So impressed were the delegates with the 
remarks of His Excellency that they considered it im- 
perative to draw up the following pronouncement on 
the question: 

“Owing to the widespread practice of treating irrev- 
erently and with disrespect sacred persons and sacred 
things, by making them the subject of jokes and stories 
on the screen, over the radio and in print, and in partic- 
ular by after-dinner speakers, we urge our members to 
show proper reverence and respect of sacred persons and 
sacted things and to do all in their power to induce 
others to show reverence and respect for sacted persons 
and sacred things.” 

Other points of interest concerning the convention, 
as reported by General Secretary Peter J. M. Clute, are 
the contribution by the constituent units of $901.28 to- 
ward the Central Bureau Expansion Fund during the 
year, and a treasury balance of $998.35. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


HERRSCHAFT UND BAUER IN 
DER DEUTSCHEN KAISERZEIT. 


IE Geschichte der landarbeitenden Bevdl- 

kerungsklassen, vorab der Bauern, hat in 
den letzten Jahren in Deutschland durch verschie- 
dene wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen eine er- 
freuliche Klarung erfahren. Die altere Forschung 
hatte die Entwicklung so dargestellt, dass durch 
die Ausbildung der grossen Grundherrschaften 
in der Karolingerzeit die alte Freiheit und Gleich- 
heit der Bauern vernichtet und diese zur Horig- 
keit wie auch zur wirtschaftlichen Abhingigkeit 
von denselben herabgedriickt worden seien. Eine 
grosse Masse von Halbfreien schien die charakte- 
_tistische Folgewirkung dieser Wirtschaftbildung 
der Grundherrschaften zu sein, deren Hauptursa- 
che man gewohnlich in dem Aufkommen des Le- 
henswesens sehen wollte. Erst die grossen Ko- 
lonisationen im Osten und Norden sowie das Em- 
porbliihen des Stadtewesens haben nach dieser 
Auffassung im 12. und 13. Jhdt. eine Besserung 
in der Lage der Bauern herbeigefiihrt und beson- 
ders deren wirtschaftlichen Aufschwung ermdg- 
licht. 

Tatsdchlich hat die unfreie Bevolkerung auf 
dem Lande schon in der Karolingerzeit sehr be- 
deutsame Verdnderungen durchgemacht. Zahl- 
reiche Freilassungen sind erfolgt, so dass ein Auf- 
stieg der unteren Schichten mdglich wurde. 

In der deutschen Kaiserzeit hat darauf eine 
grosse und weittragende volkische Bewegung so- 
zialer Art stattgefunden, indem die unfreien Be- 
vélkerungsklassen tiberall ein starkes Freiheitsstre- 
ben betatigten. Auch auf dem Grund und Boden 
der Herrschaften waren Freie vorhanden, die nur 
Zins und Dienst an sie leisteten, die Censualen 
oder Zinsleute, daneben eine grosse Masse un- 
freier Bauern, die auch persdnlich von ihnen ab- 
hangig waren. Sie vermochten sich nunmehr zu 
befreien, indem sie ihre Freilassung erreichten. 
Vielfach geschah dies im Wege des Freikaufes. 
Denn auch die Unfreien, welche auf den Grund- 
herrschaften ansassig waren, konnten im Hoch- 
mittelalter Eigengut besitzen; sie waren befahigt, 
solches durch Kauf zu erwerben. Zudem konnten 
sie tiber das, was sie durch eigene Arbeit hinzu- 
gewonnen hatten, die sogenannte Errungenschaft, 
frei verfiigen. Darin lag unzweifelhaft ein mach- 
tiger Ansporn zu gesteigerter Arbeitsleistung. 

Die wirtschaftliche Lage, auch der unfreien 
Bauern war keinesfalls so ungiinstig, wie sie von 


der liberalen Wirtschaftsgeschichte geschildert 
wurde. Auch die zu taglichem Dienst Verpflich- 
teten konnten eigenes Vermédgen besitzen und den 
Frondienst durch eine Geldleistung ersetzen. Eine 
Besserung der Lage dieser unfreien Landarbeiter 
war aus verschiedenen Griinden méglich. Stellen- 
weise, wie Ende des 10. Jhdts. in Stidostdeutsch- 
land, war es der Mangel an Leuten, die bei dem 
Landausbau bendtigt wurden. 

Anderseits lassen sich aus allen Teilen des Rei- 
ches konkrete Beispiele dafiir nachweisen, dass 
Unfreie durch passive Resistenz oder Flucht aus 
der Herrschaft ihre soziale Stellung giinstiger ge- 
stalteten. Ferner sind schon seit Ende des 10. 
Jhdts., dann besonders im 11. und 12. Jhdt. Hof- 
und Dienstrechte von den Grundherren unter Mit- 
wirkung der verpflichteten Bauern in Deutschland 
festgesetzt worden, um gegen allzu starke Bela- 
stung des unfreien Grundbesitzes Schutz zu ge- 
wahren. Selbst die landlosen Unfreien hoben sich 
und konnten auch Grundbesitz erwerben. 

Vorteilhaft fiir die Unfreien hat das Meierrecht 
eingewirkt; denn sie wurden bei der Verpachtung 
von Meierhdfen von den Grundherren bevorzugt, 
da diese mit der Gewahrung von freien Erbleihen 
schlechte Erfahrungen gemacht hatten, indem ihr 
Besitz auf diese Weise allmahlich entfremdet 
wurde. Die Grundherren behielten sich das Recht 
vor, bei schlechter Wirtschaftsftihrung oder Zins- 
versaumnis des Bauern diesen abzustiften, d. h. 
ihm den Hof zu entziehen. Die Meier stellen, 
wie die bekannte Dorfgeschichte ,,Meier Helm- 
brecht’”’ aus dem 13. Jhdt. bezeugt, das wohlha- 
bende Grossbauerntum dar. 

Ein anderer Teil unfreier Leute ist in den Rit- 
terstand aufgestiegen. Dienstmannen ( Ministe- 
rialen) und Ritter im engeren Sinne (milites) 
haben ihn gebildet. Sie erhielten von ihrem Herrn 
fiir die Dienste, die sie ihm militarisch oder in 
der Verwaltung leisteten, ein Gut zur Nutzung 
als Lehen zugewiesen und konnten Grundeigen- 
tum auch durch Kauf wie durch Heirat erwerben. 
Die Ritter beteiligten sich auch selbst an der Land- 
wirtschaft; nicht nur, dass sie, insbesondere im 
Nordwesten, oft Meier waren, sondern auch zum 
7weck wirtschaftlichen Gewinnes und Gelderwer- 
bes. 

Der Aufstieg der unfreien Klassen wurde be- 
sonders durch deren Zusammenschluss zu einer 
Hof genossenschaft (familia) gefordert. Diesel- 
be war nicht nur eine Wirtschafts-, sondern eine 
Rechtsgemeinschaft. Die Hofrechte bezeichnen es 
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geradezu als ihre Aufgabe, die familia gegen 
ubermassige Forderungen der Herren zu schutzen. 

Die Hofgenossenschaft gewann alsbald grosse 
Bedeutung fiir die Bildung der Dorfgemeinde. 
Dort, wo das ganze Dorf einem Grundherrn 
gehorte, fielen Hofgenossenschaft und Dorfge- 
meinde zusammen. Die Verselbststandigung letz- 
terer gegentiber dem Grundherrn ging auf ver- 
schiedene Weise vor sich; mitunter so, dass die 
Selbstverwaltung durch Kauf erworben wurde, ge- 
legentlich auch durch widerrechtliche Aneignung 
einzelner Rechte. 

So entstand ein Bauerntum, das auch dort, wo 
es nicht zur Vollfreiheit gelangte, verhaltnismas- 
sig giinstig gestellt war. 

Ferner hat die Lohnarbeit zur Verbesserung der 
Lage der Unfreien beigetragen. Denn Lohnat- 
beiter gab es auch auf dem platten Lande, wo sie 
grundherrliches Land bebauten. Es waren unfreie 
Leute, die infolge ihres geringen Grundbesitzes 
auf Tagelohnarbeit angewiesen waren. Auf die 
Verbreitung der Lohnarbeit deutet z. B. im 13. 
Jhdt. das Vorhandensein einer Arbeitermietstatt 
in der Nahe von Wien hin. Sehr zahlreich waren 
auch die zu taglichem Dienste verpflichteten Un- 
freien, die Tagewerker, welche eine kleine Stelle 
zut Bebauung zugewiesen erhielten (Koter oder 
Seldner). 

Eine Erleichterung fiir die Bauern ergab sich 
dadurch, dass die Frondienste nunmehr mitunter 
durch eine Geldleistung ersetzt werden konnten. 
Die Grundherren ihrerseits haben die Geldlei- 
stung vielfach deshalb bevorzugt, weil die Fron- 
den oft nachlassig oder schlecht ausgeftihrt wur- 
den. 

Auch die besitzlosen Klassen, die nicht ansassig 
waren (enlopige), haben ihren Lebensunterhalt 
durch Lohnarbeit gewonnen. Tatsdchlich war 
nicht die Auflassung der Eigenbauwirtschaft né- 
tig, um das Aufkommen der Lohnarbeit zu erkla- 
ren, noch auch war die Ablésung der Frondienste 
die Ursache davon. Die Auflassung der Eigen- 
bauwirtschaft ist iberhaupt nicht in solchem Um- 
fange erfolgt, dass man von einer fOrmlichen Um- 
walzung der Wirtschaftsverfassung des Gross- 
gtundbesitzes sprechen kann. Denn zuvor hat 
keineswegs uberall eine geschlossene Eigenbau- 
wirtschaft geherrscht, es war vielmehr damals 
schon der grdssere Teil der grundherrlichen Gi- 
ter an Bauern zu Zins verliehen; die freien Land- 
nutzungsformen, Erbpacht und Teilbau, kamen 
nicht erst im 12. Jhdt. neu auf, sondern waren zu- 
vor schon vorhanden. 
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Es liegen nicht nur Verpachtungen des Eigen- 
baulandes vor, sondern auch neu gebildete Meier- 
héfe, die in Eigenregie gehalten wurden. Auch 
die Umwandlung von Meierhéfen in offene Bau- 
erndorfer ist kein Beweis fiir eine vollige Auflas- 
sung der Eigenbauwirtschaft, da auch hier der 
umgekehrte Vorsang sich nachweisen lasst. 

Ohne Zweifel erfolgten Auflassungen von Ei- 
genbaubetrieben, aber doch wohl nur dort, wo die- 
se sich nicht rentierten. Zudem bedeutete die Ver- 
pachtung von Meierhéfen kein dauerndes Aus- 
scheiden aus dem grundherrlichen Wirtschaftsver- 
band, noch eine vollige Verselbstandigung. Auch 
der Teilbau zeigte keine solchen Folgen. Er ist 
vielmehr selbst doch ein Stiick Eigenbaubetrieb, 
da der Grundherr dem Bauern Saatgut und Wirt- 
schaftsgerate zur Verfiigung stellte. Zudem be- 
hielt er sich das Recht vor, dass der Pachter bei 
schlechter Wirtschaft das Pachtgut verlieren sollte. 

Umgekehrt kam es auch for, dass zu Zins aus- 
getane Giiter zuriickgekauft wurden, um Eigen- 
bauland (Salland) daraus zu machen. Das Sal- 
land hat in dieser Zeit bedeutenden Zuwachs er- 
halten, und zwar sowohl durch Rodungen, die in 
dieser Zeit recht haufig waren, als auch durch Zu- 
pachtungen von benachbarten Grundstiicken ande- 
rer Herrschaften, um die Bewirtschaftung ratio- 
neller zu gestalten. 

Durch die Ausdehnung der Eigenbauwirtschaft 
sind Fortschritte gezeitigt worden, die auch den 
Bauern zustatten kamen: giinstige Bodenleihen, 
Erbpacht und Teilbau wurden ihnen zuteil. Das 
12. und 13. Jhdt. stellen eine Bliitezeit des deut- 
schen Bauerntums dar, die aber nicht auf Kosten 
der Herrschaften gewissermassen gegen deren 
Willen zustande kam oder etwa, weil diese sich 
als unfahig erwiesen hatten, einen erfolgreichen 
Wirtschaftsbetrieb zu fiihren, sondern vielmehr 
mit deren Hilfe und zielbewusster Forderung. Die 
Bauern waren wohlhabend, weil sie ihr Besitzrecht — 
am grundherrlichen Leihegut verbessern konnten, 
Erbrecht und freie Verfiigung iiber ihre Scholle 
erlangten, zugleich aber aus eigenem Interesse ih- 
re Arbeitskraft anspannten, um ihren Besitz aus- 
zudehnen und den Wirtschaftsbetrieb zu verbes- 
setn. Die Zugeh6rigkeit zum grundherrlichen _ 
Wiurtschaftsverband sicherte ihnen im Fall schlech- _ 
ter Ernte oder bei Elementarereignissen Zinsnach- 
lasse seitens der Herrschaft sowie auch deren po- 
sitive Hilfe, welche die kleinen freien Bauern, die 
aussethalb der grundherrlichen familia standen, 
nicht genossen. Die gewaltige Entwicklung des 
deutschen Bauernstandes hat dann aber auch um- 
gekehrt zu dem wirtschaftlichen Aufschwung des — 
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Grossgrundbesitzes beigetragen. Kein Verfall der 
gtossen Grundherrschaften trat ein, sondern das 
Gegenteil: Geistliche wie weltliche Grundherren 
haben mit grosser Energie ihren Besitz erweitert 
und méglichst ertragreich gestaltet. Wir kénnen 
eine rege Aktivitat und lebhaften Unternehmungs- 
geist sowohl bei der Verwaltung des Kénigsgutes 
we auch jener der Kirche und des Adels wahr- 


-nehmen, die insgesammt eine betrachtliche Meh- 


x 
A 


rung ihres Giiterbestandes und eine Rationalisie- 


sane des Wirtschaftsbetriebes durchgefiihrt ha- 
en: 


Im Ganzen ist allenthalben eine Anpassung an 
die besonderen Verhiltnisse der Gegend und Lage 
dabei zu beobachten, ohne dass sich die Grundher- 


_ ren an ein etwa iberall gleichmassig festgehalte- 
_ nes Wirtschaftssystem — Eigenbau oder Pacht — 


gebunden hatten. Die Riicksicht auf den Ertrag 


_und die Rationalisierung der Wirtschaft war je- 
_ weils massgebend. Bischdfe wie Laienadel bauen 


dabei auf dem Bauernstand als fester Grundlage 
der Agrarwirtschaft auf. . 


So steht der Bltitezeit des deutschen Bauern- 


_ tums gleichzeitig — ein Wahrzeichen ihrer inne- 
_ ren Verbundenheit! — eine hédfische Hochkultur 


- 
4 


~ worden ist. 


We 


oe 


1 


7 


der fiirstlichen Grundherren gegeniiber, die offen- 
sichtlich durch die wirtschaftliche Erstarkung der 
Bauern, ihrer Hintersassen, erst recht mdglich ge- 


Dr. ALPHONS DopscH 
Universitat Wien!) 


Bedeutu ng des Familiengeistes. 


S giebt in unserm Lande und in England 

Leute, die mit dem Gedanken umgehen, die 
Gilden wieder erstehen zu lassen. Man spricht 
geradezu von einem Guild System. ,,Fehlt leider 
nur das geistige Band!” Die Form allein tuts 
nicht. 

Man lese z. B. was W. H. Riehl zu seiner Zeit, 
als das alte Zunftwesen in Deutschland noch nicht 
ganz erstorben war, tiber das eigenartige Verhalt- 
nis des Lehrlings zu seinem Meister und des Met- 
sters zum Lehrling geschrieben hat. Und zwar 
in einer sozial-politischen Studie ber ,,Hausregi- 
ment und Staatsregiment”’: 

,,Friiher hielt das Band, welches den Lehrling 
an den Meister fesselte, oft fiir das ganze Leben 
fest. Der Meister stand auch dann noch als Pa- 
triarch dem Lehrling gegentiber, wenn derselbe 


1) Gestatteter Nachdruck aus Wissenschaft und Fort- 
schritt. 
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langst selber Meister geworden war. Er redete 
den ehemaligen Lehrling, und mochte es derselbe 
zu noch so hohen Wirden und Ehren gebracht 
haben, seine Lebtage mit Er an, wahrend dieser 
ihm mit dem respektvollen Ihr erwiderte. Weil 
der Lehrling dem Hause des Meisters wirklich an- 
gehort hatte, darum nur konnte sein Verhiltnis 
zu jenem immer ein kindlicches bleiben. Nicht 
aus Kriecherei und Bedientensinn entsprang dieses 
Herkommen, sondern aus der Pietat des deutschen 
Familiengeistes. Je mehr die freiwillige Anerken- 
nung einer naturlichen Autoritat in allen Beziigen 
unseres burgerlichen Lebens altfrankisch ward, 
um so sicherer mussten die spateren Geschlechter 
politisch haltlos und social meisterlos werden. 
Wie will man jetzt neue, kinstliche Autoritaten 
im Staatsleben schaffen, wo die alten natitirlichen 
nicht mehr halten.” So Riehl. 


Der Eigennutz ist ein schlechter Kitt! Seien 
wir ehrlich: Er regiert den Tag. Daher will auch 
keine Sozialreform gedeihen. Erst miussen wit 
wieder den Boden unter den Fissen haben,,. auf 
dem im Mittelalter die Genossenschaften und 
Gilden errichtet wurden. Sonst heisst es zum 
Schluss mit den Worten Mephistos: ,,Was nutzt 
uns denn das ewige Schaffen? Geschaffenes zu 
Geschaffenem hinweg zu raffen.” 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MR. T. J. ARNOLD, Ark.: Little Rock Grutli 
Verein, Minutes from June 11, 1905, to June 6, 1909, 
and from April 10, 1921, to Oct. 11, 1936; Roster and 
Record of Payment of Dues by Members of the Little 
Rock Griitli Verein from 1895 to 1909 incl.; D.R.K. 
C.V. von Arkansas (Cath. Union of Ark.) Minutes of 
the first 25 conventions, from 1890 to 1917, incl.; D.R. 
K. C. V. von Ark. (Cath. Union of Ark.) Register der 
Mitglieder welche der Sterbekasse angehdren, suspen- 
dirt, oder gestorben sind, am 1. Okt. 1894, in Kraft ge- 


treten. Last entry made on Sept. 22, 1911. 
Library of German-Americana 
ST. STANISLAUS NOVITIATH, Mo.: 


Der Verehrer Mariens in seinen 
hduslichen u. 6ffentlichen Andachten. Buffalo, 1872; 
Weninger, F. X., S.J. Der Monat Maria. Cinc., 1850. 
—REV.N.N., Wash., D. C.: Deuther, Charles G. The 
Life and Times of. the Rt. Rev. John Timon, D.D., First 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Buffalo. ‘Buf- 
falo, 1870. - 


Becker, Wilh. S.J. 


General Library 


MR. F. H. KENKEL, Conn.; New York City 
Market Analysis. Compiled jointly by the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, The News, and The N. Y. Times. 
Noes 1933\—-C-E_N vk AVL CA TeH-O LL Be 
LIBRARY, Dublin: The Catholic Library Comes 
of Age, 1922-1943. Dublin, 19438; Central Catho- 
lic Library, The Library Comes of Age, Report, 1942- 
43. Dublin, 1948—POLISH R. C. UNION OF 
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Kozlowski, Ladislaus M. 
Washington and Kosciuszko. Vol. VII, Annals of the 
P. R. C. U. Archives and Museum. Chic., 1942.-- 
REV. E. P. FUSSENEGGER, Pa.: Kerr, Rev. 
Charles V. Holy Rosary Parish, Homewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 1893-1943. Pittsb., 1948.—C ATH. AC- 
TION STUDENTS, Notre Dame, Ind.: Char- 
bonneau, Most Rev. Joseph. Catholic Action. A Pas- 
toral Letter. Montreal, 1943—MR. THOM AS H. 
CANNON, Ill: Do. do. Catholic Order of Fores- 
ters: 60 Years of Service. Chic., 19483—REV. BE R- 
NARD A. TIMPE, Mo.: Pastoral Letter of the 
Most Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of St. 
Louis. ‘St. Louis, 1850; Statuta Lata et Promulgata 
ab illmo, ac Revmo D. Petro Ricardo Kenrick, Archi- 
episcopo S. Ludovici, in Synodo, Dioecesana. Mense 
Augusti, A. D. 1850. Habita. St. Louis, 1850. 


AMERICA, Chicago: 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported, $1051.65; Rev. George J. Duda, 
Tex., $3; St. Mary’s Parish, San Jose, Calif., $15; Cali- 
fornia Branch, CCV, $54.50; W. Halbing, Conn., $10; 
Cath. Men’s Ass’n., Racine, Wis., $10; Collection at 
Springfield, Ill., Convention, $20.80; Ed. Weiss, Conn., 
$8; Collection at C. U. of Mo. Convention, $17.43; All 
Souls Parish, Overland, Mo., $17.75; N. N.,-Ore., $5; 
Very Rev. Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel, Mo., $5; per Cath. 
Life Ins. Union, Tex.: Frank Gittinger, $5, H. A. Sul- 
tenfuss, $1, Louise Mary Baca, $4.42, Leo Anthony 
Baca, $1.15, Edm. H. Baca, $1.19; Theresa E. Cullinane, 
$1, Dr. L. W. MacKenna, $1, Mrs. Liebscher, $3.93, 
Mrs. Bertha Besier, $1, Hugo Stehling, .50c, R. J. Wey- 
nand, 25c, Mrs. J. P. Pfeiffer, 95c, Rita Pfeiffer, $1.93, 
John P. Pfeiffer, $6.68; Rev. W. A. Hennesey, N. J., $5; 
Total to October 18, 1948, incl., $1252.63. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported, $6.82; J. N. Jantz, Mich., $2; 
Rev. B. Hilgenberg, Ill., $1; Sundry minor item 30c; 
Total to October 18, 1943, incl., $10.12. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported, $2288.33; Fred M. Eggers, N. J., 
for Life Membership, $100; Walter G. Barber, Wis., for 
Life Membership, $100; In Memoriam—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Aug. B. Salick, Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Rey. V. T. 
Suren, Mo., a/c In Memoriam—Hy. Suren, $10; Total to 
October 18, 1943, incl., $2598.33. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported, $2449.28; From Children attend- 
ing, $440.36; Int. Income, $41.25; United Charities, Inc., 
St. Louis, $649.22; Total to October 18, 1948, incl., 
$3580.11. 

Catholic Missions 


Previously reported, $656.31; St. Elizabeth Guild, 
N. Y., $15; per Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
$94.25; H. J. Nieters, Mo., $3; Mrs. L. Sintzel, Ill., $6; 
Ph. A. Loeffler, Minn., $1; St. Joseph’s Verein, St. Bene- 
dict, Ore., $4; Gertrude Steinlein, Pa., $13; S. Stuve, 
Mo., $1; NCWU, $25.68; Miss A. Kapp, N. Y., $5; Total 
to October 18, 19438, incl., $824.24. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported, $224.36; Egidius Hackner, Wis., 
$10; CCV of A, $15; Ph. A. Loeffler, Minn., $1; Rev. 
A. A. Wempe, Mo., $10; Rev. J. Hensbach, S. D., $10; 
Mrs. F. C. Blied, Wis., $9; Total to October 18, 1943, 
incl., $279.36. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


GATHOLIC CH iiss 


and 


Institutional Properties 
Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Ine: 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including October 18, 1943): 


Articles for 
Use from: Rev. Aug. Hunnewinkel, Ill. 
ments, 1 benediction veil, 2 copes). 

Wearing Apparel from: A. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
S. Stuve, Mo. (clothing, 15 pr. shoes); Rev. Leo P. 
Henkel, Ill. (clothing, 3 pr. shoes). 


Books from: Herman Gerdes, Mo. (5), Jos. B. 
Schuerman, Mo. (16), St. Anthony’s Benev. Society, 
St. Louis (138), Wms Ott, Ili: (74)>> Revo 
Washington, D. C., Rev. M. T. Sevcik, Mo. (182), Fran- 
ciscan Monastery, St. Louis (74), Rev. Wm. Fischer, 
Mo. (48), Rev. Jos. Rewinkel, Conn. (5), Otto J. Reuss, 
Pays (2), EK. P. Kenkeii iio: 


Magazines, Newspapers from:—Phil W. 
Kleba, Mo.; Herman Gerdes, Mo.; St. Anthony’s Beney. 
Society, St. Louis; S. Stuve, Mo. 

Miscellaneous, from: Rev. Jos. P. Rewinkel, 
Conn. (17 prayerbooks, 13 catechisms); St. Bede Col- 
lege, Peru, Ill. (statue, 1 guitar, 1 mandolin, 3 violins, 
1 cello); St. Anthony’s Benev. Society, St. Louis (16 
prayerbooks); St. Francis de Sales Church, St. Louis 
(640 new prayerbooks); Herman Gerdes, Mo. (10 


Church and Sanctuary 
(2 vest- 


prayerbooks; Jos. B. Schuerman, Mo. (6 prayerbooks); - 
S. Stuve, Mo. (4 chair cushions, 1 flour sieve, nails and 
bolts); Paul Hoegen, Mo. (29 prayerbooks); Francis- 
can Monastery, St. Louis (17 prayerbooks); Rev: A. J. 
Alt, Mo. (empty bottles); St. John’s Parish, Gilde- 
house, Mo. (42 prayerbooks). 


iz 


THROUGH 


PAYROLL 
*+ SAVINGS 


U.S. Treasury Department 


